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JO o oar eyes tell lies? Images such as two parallel lines that seem to meet or waves which seem to undulate confirm 
that our eyes do deceive us ^Rembrandt, Dali and Picasso three mostfamous painters to date used visual deceptions’ 
to their advantage This phenomenon, referred to as an Optical Illusion, has received a led of attention during 
the last couple of centuries. Though Optical Illusions are encounteredfrequently in everyday life, 
people !f guest to unravel the mystery of illusions never ceases. 


Optical Illusions-I (16:00) 

A wall that looks bigger from the outside than it does 
from the inside! Two parallel lines that seem to meet!! 
Are your eyes deceiving youTYes they are.Welcome to 
the world of optical illusions where nothing is what / 
it seems.This program acquaints you with the most / 
common optical illusions in daily life and takes / 

a look at their explanations. 


detailed discription of illusions used by M.GEscher in 
various sketches and paintings.The programme is a 
v vivid account of all these illusions. 


Optical Illnsions-II (19:00) ^_ 

Rambrandt, Dali and Picasso.Three \T>. tfantM 

of the most famous painters to date. T*, 

Each had his own distinctive style, yet 

they all had one thing in common. They 

all used optical illusions to great advantage HHB % 

in their paintings .This programe takes a my' v & *'• 

look at the proliferation of optical illusions ■ ^ ’ 

in artilt also discusses a few works by the 

Dutch graphic artist, M.CEsher. 

Optical Hlusionfr-m (19:00) 

The third programme in this series goes into a detailed 
study of some of the most famous illusions in history. 
The never ending staircase, the impossible triangle and 
many more illusions are discussed here. There is also a 


/ \ Visual Environment & Behaviour-I (17:00) 

v. So far we have seen the many illusions 

Thfe live part seri»">^ that clutter our daily life-Now we 

come t° the psychological 

ItUOMLft **P® c *i explanation for these phenomena. 

.. M optical illusions wA yS T A leading psychologist explains 
^Wrpsycholo*l«|^ ' how we perceive different objects in 

different contexts.The effect of past 
experiences on our perception is also 
explained .The programme deals with 
both perception and itg effect on our 
behaviour. 


Visual Environment & Behavioural (13:00) 

This programme continues where the last one left 
off .We get acquainted with how what we see affects 
how we behave .We also realise that what we have seen 
has a marked impact on what we see .The expert gives 
a lucid description of the various psychological 
phenomena involved in our perception. 
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Telecast on Doordarshan regularly for over 
14 years. Repertoire of 6000 programmes. 
Enriching coverage of - 

Physics, Chemistry, Metallurgy, Geology, Botany, Zoology, 
Astronomy, Ecology and Environment, Music, Culture, 
Performing Arts, Home Science, Sports, Nutrition, 
Oceanography, Meteorology, Library & Information Sciences, 
Education, Management, Psychology, Computers, Electronics, 
Communication, Medicine, Architecture, Anthropology... 


tHhai Anal fcwBttMi titib II ot t • 

wiTTBf tbdqi Treasures wnn n are - 

University Video Lecture Co 


Comprehensive curriculum based 
video lectures/ envisioned by the 
UGC, covering 3 yeaT undergraduate 
course in: 

a 

Psychology' History, Sociology, 
Geography, Commerce, 

—ethenietlre. Home Scienoe, 
Economice, Polltlcel Science 
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University Education in India 

Current Problems and Future Challenges 

S H Srivastava* 

The contemporary discourse on higher education in India under¬ 
lines a deepening crisis of university education system and its appar¬ 
ent inability to move proudly into the 21st century. Its obsolescence 
and its growing irrelevance perhaps constitutes the core of the crisis. 
Most of us in the system often feel that everything has gone wrong 
within the system of our university education and there is nothing to 
be proud of about its past. Given the manifest malaises of our univer¬ 
sities/ could one now believe what Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said while 
addressing the graduates of Allahabad University in 1947: "Universi¬ 
ties in India", he said/ "stood for reason, humanism, tolerance, search 
for truth and adventure of ideas". Simply put, could anyone believe 
now that one of the important functions of the universities is the ad¬ 
vancement of knowledge by encouragement of original research? Far 
from their higher function of doing innovative research, our universi¬ 
ties are not able to perform even their mundane function of routinised 
teaching, little wonder then, all our universities have critics today who 
find fault in what we teach and how we teach. The thrust of the criti¬ 
cism is that we continue to cling to the century old system of teaching 
which has been discredited and abandoned even in the country 
wherefrom our university education system originated (England) and 
derived sustenance. In sum, and in substance, university education in 
tiie country stands at the confusing cross-roads, not knowing how to 
stop the drift and develop directions for change. Naturally there is 
widespread disillusionment. Questions are being asked in many quar¬ 
ters whether our universities are serving the purpose for which they 
were set up? What is causing serious anxiety at the moment is the fact 
that for a variety of reasons, our universities are not in a position to 
discharge their roles and responsibilities, let alone face the challenge 
of the 21st century. The future demands an altogether new role-set and 
technology-tuned response to adapt to the new methodology of teach¬ 
ing and research to effectively reach out to widening frontiers of knowl¬ 
edge being opened up each day due to the onset of information revo¬ 
lution and mind boggling advancement in the communication tech¬ 
nology. 

The present paper articulates the most pressing problems of uni¬ 
versity education in India and pleads for its radical restructuring. This 
is being done in view of the fact that the global scenario of university 
education has created a reasonable demand to rediscover and rede¬ 
sign our university education system in face of the changing educa¬ 
tional requirements warranting continual upgradation and systemic 
changes to make it more purposeful and relevant to suit the changing 
ethos of the contemporary Indian society and to its organic, self-reliant 
and holistic growth. The thrust of the discussion, in essence, is that our 
university system requires fundamental change in its content, charac¬ 
ter and outlook. The future demands tempering of the university edu¬ 
cation system with current developments jn science and technology. 
The money and e fforts required for its modernization and develop- 
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ment should, therefore, be regarded as an invaluable 
investment. What is essential is the 'will' and deter- 
mination to make the university system relevant to 
the requirements of the 21st century. 

The Pressing Problems 

Whilst the list of the problems of university edu¬ 
cation in India is too long, the following however, 
stand out as the most pressing ones : (a) 
maladministration, inefficiency, indiscipline and lack 
of purpose and direction; (b) financial crunch, also 
arising out of financial irregularities and fiscal 
indiscipline; (c) ingress of politics in the appointment 
of vice-chancellors, also often in the appointment of 
teachers and in the affairs of the student unions; (d) 
irrelevance of teaching, instruction and examination; 
(e) presence of large number of students who are in¬ 
capable of and uninterested in the pursuit of knowl¬ 
edge and intellectual development; (f) erosion of 
functional autonomy due to pervasive and often per¬ 
verse influences of bureaucratic control; (g) continu¬ 
ously falling standards and almost total lack of ex¬ 
cellence; and (h) rapid expansion of higher educa¬ 
tion arising out of the compulsions of local and re¬ 
gional demands leading to setting up of more and 
more new universities (residential and affiliating) 
which hardly have requisite infrastructure and dem¬ 
onstrate precious little of what we call 'academics'. 

Though most of these problems are widely 
known, and most often discussed and deliberated 
upon in almost all discourses on higher education in 
the country, some of these need mention, even at the 
cost of repeating the obvious. Their mention is nec¬ 
essary to link up this discussion with the global edu¬ 
cational trends and the emerging imperatives of fash¬ 
ioning the futuristic response to the educational prac¬ 
tices of the 21st century. The attempt here is to high¬ 
light the most pressing problems which constitute 
the core of the 'crisis' our universities are confronted 
with. 

Unmanageable Numbers 

Of all the problems of our university system, the 
one that needs mention first is the inability of most 
of our universities to cope up with the rapid expan¬ 
sion in the number of students, most of whom are 
not cut-out for university education. Thie that pro¬ 
viding access to education is the-constitutional im¬ 
perative enshrined in the Directive Principles of State 
Policy, this, however, does not mean that all those 
who journey through the primary and secondary lev¬ 
els of education must necessarily throng the imiver- 
sities. Higher education in all the-developed coun¬ 
tries, where excellence is being pursued with vigour, 
is rigorously selective, strictly merit-based, highly 


aptitude-oriented and great deal expensive and hard 
to get. This is being done to filter out the unfit, easy¬ 
going and academically incapable and scholastically 
disinclined. Those who are not going to benefit from 
higher education are diverted to vocational educa¬ 
tion of diverse kinds, preparing them for non-cer¬ 
ebral occupations and vocations. In our country, how¬ 
ever, the privilege of higher education is for all re¬ 
gardless of their academic inclinations, their suitabil¬ 
ity and their ability to benefit from it. As a result, 
everyone — good, bad and indifferent — who com¬ 
pletes the 10+2 level feels and finds that university 
degree is an absolute must to reach out to the greener 
pastures in life, indeed a cosy and comfortable white- 
collar job. The understandable craze for university 
degree is due to a number of factors, the main being 
its linkage with job-requirements and the preference 
given to those who hold degree or degrees to be eli¬ 
gible for employment. This being the situation, eve¬ 
ryone rushes to universities for admission, not for 
the sake of knowledge, learning or professional 
preparation, but for obtaining a degree through 
means fair or foul. 

For overcrowding in the universities, students 
are not to be blamed; the system has to be, because it 
creates alurement for a degree, which in the case of 
most universities, residential or affiliating, is easy to 
get without much investment in terms of money and 
effort. Overcrowding in our colleges and universi¬ 
ties is also attributable to higher education being the 
least expensive, unlike other developed countries. All 
proposals to make university education a little more 
costly and cost-effective have been opposed as in¬ 
imical to the entry of the sons and daughters of the 
non-rich sections of society. The social justice lobby 
decries all propositions of bringing about excellence 
in higher education as an elitist ploy to frustrate eq¬ 
uity in education. The fear of the sotial justice lobby 
and the probable consequences of students' indig¬ 
nation is so much that no one dares talk about mak¬ 
ing university education a little more expensive. As 
a result the fee structure of university education re¬ 
mains what it was decades ago, despite the fact that 
the cost of university education has increased mani¬ 
fold in recent times. We are, therefore, caught in a 
messy situation and do not know how to restrict the 
numbers in the universities and save them from col¬ 
lapsing under the weight of unmanageable numbers. 
In the given situation it is unrealistic to believe that 
our universities will convert the poor stuff into high 
quality products. Universities are pressured, often by 
tiie government, and more often by student leaders, 
to continuously increase the number of seats in dif¬ 
ferent courses regardless of the fact that the facilities 
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to accommodate and teach die additional numbers 
exist or not. In a system of admission that works un¬ 
der several uncalled for pressures, merit is replaced 
by mediocrity and the quality by the quantity. 

Indifferent Teaching and Research 

Next to the problem of unmanageable numbers, 
the problem of indifferent teaching and research is 
no less serious. The crowded-classrooms, the inad¬ 
equate infrastructure for teaching and research, the 
market-like atmosphere in many colleges and resi¬ 
dential universities, the growing incidents of students 
indiscipline, and frequent closures of colleges and 
universities have combined to contribute to teach¬ 
ing and research being relegated to a low priority, 
next only to admission and examination Teachers 
blame the students for many ills of the university * 
system, and the students, in return, accuse teachers 
to be negligent in the performance of their primary 
duties. Accusations and counter-accusations notwith¬ 
standing, the fact remains that in large number of 
colleges and universities teaching is a casualty and 
chaos in the norm. 

The indifferent teaching is largely due to the fact 
that old methods of teaching (classroom lectures) are 
being mindlessly pursued without any regard to in¬ 
novative methods of teaching. The teachers seem to 
be contented with obsolescent instructional practices 
and the pedagogy of the past which has no relevance 
in an information age of spectacular communication 
technology. The teaching methodology in practice 
hardly encourages any independent thinking 
amongst the students; it only makes them memorise 
certain amount of theoretical knowledge for the pur¬ 
poses of reproducing it in the examination, and there 
terminates the scholarship. 

In today's times the teachers with strong vocal 
cords, skills in fluent delivery of lectures, high-flown 
language of presentation and mesmerising impact of 
their presence and persona are of little importance. 
The burgeoning frontiers of knowledge in every dis¬ 
cipline necessarily demand other.methods of knowl¬ 
edge dissemination. The ongoing methodology of 
teaching hardly promotes any worthwhile intellec¬ 
tual interaction with the students to enable them to 
develop their capacities for independent inquiry and 
investigation. The result is that the quality of educa¬ 
tion is poor across the spectrum, except in the hand¬ 
ful of enviable academic islands (elite universities and 
colleges) where attempt is being made to maintain 
international standards. The educational standards 
in many of the colleges and universities in certain 
parts of tiie country have now become So low that 
their products are virtually unemployable. 


Before we go into the dynamics of falling stand¬ 
ards of teaching and research, let us face the ques¬ 
tion whether teachers alone are to be blamed? or, are 
there other equally important factors which contrib¬ 
ute toa perceptible fall in the educational standards? 
When asked to comment on tire question of falling 
standards, teachers speak about the multiplicity of 
problems. All these refer to crowded classrooms, non¬ 
availability of the means of modernised methods of 
instruction; lack of latest books and journals in the 
library, disturbances on the campus, inadequacy of 
much-needed physical and instructional infrastruc¬ 
ture, sub-standard laboratories, dwindling research 
grants, shrinking academic calendar (not allowing 
teaching to be conducted for a prescribed minimum 
of 180 days), vulgarisation of student culture (with 
lumpen elements playing fouled politics to vitiate tire 
academic atmosphere in most colleges and universi¬ 
ties), the neglect of pressing educational matters by 
the custodians of university education, and the 
mounting indifference of Principals /Vice-Chancel¬ 
lors towards a resolute redressal of some of the genu¬ 
ine grievances of teachers and students. 

Notwithstanding the long list of problems which 
teachers find troublesome and terrible, nobody could, 
however, deny that teachers, for reasons good, bad 
and indifferent, have not showed up a collective will 
of the teaching community to improve the academic 
atmosphere of the colleges and universities. On the 
contrary, as the opinion goes, they too have contrib¬ 
uted to the mess our higher education is in. One big 
reason is that most of our universities and colleges 
no longeT have many brilliant and committed teach¬ 
ers. The education service in its present mode does 
not attract men/women of the best intellect and char¬ 
acter. The monetary and material rewards in the 
teaching profession are not commensurate with the 
higher educational qualifications prescribed for tire 
appointment of teachers in our universities and col¬ 
leges. The best talent, therefore, goes into other sec¬ 
tors where rewards are high and working atmosphere 
is conducive to demonstrate ernes skills and abilities. 
The trouble is that tire society has too high expecta¬ 
tions from tire teachers without realising the gravity 
of their frustrations and without attending to their 
legitimate grievances. When teachers agitate for pay, 
perks and promotions, society reacts negatively, say¬ 
ing that teachers should not resort to agitational 
methods. No one seriously thinks as to what should 
tiie teachers do when sidelined in the pay commis¬ 
sion reports. Teachers of today are not rishis and munis 
(saints and sages) of tire past. It is therefore, naive to 
expect that they would not press their demands and 
would remain contented with whatever they get. 
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No doubt, the function of universities is the ad¬ 
vancement of knowledge through production of re¬ 
search and promotion of new ideas, the lamentable 
fact however, is that our universities produce little 
research of high quality to meet the international 
standards. Much of the research being done is of rou¬ 
tine nature. Candidly speaking, research has become 
a ritual to write and publish papers/books to adorn 
ones curriculum vitae for personal advancement, and 
not for any higher academic purpose. Few of those 
who do research complain that research is not the 
priority for educational administrators and research- 
oriented teachers are an expendable commodity. 
They have little voice in the academic affairs of the 
university and are least organised and more disillu¬ 
sioned. Their frequent grouse is that the appoint¬ 
ments and promotions in the university are no longer 
based on one's research output. For these, and many 
other understandable reasons, research has taken a 
back-seat in the academia. No one seems to be seri¬ 
ously concerned about it, as if research is unneces¬ 
sary in the present set up of universities, which are 
nothing more than teaching shops. The only visible 
aspect of research is the production of Ph.Ds., most 
of which are substandard and plagiarised versions 
of already existing knowledge. The evils of the Fh.D. 
production system are too well-known and hardly 
need any elaboration here. The system is gradually 
turning into a money making racket for some teach¬ 
ers in certain universities in the country. Realising 
the poor quality of Ph.Ds., the University Grants 
Commission has rightly done away with its manda¬ 
tory requirement in the appointment of Lecturers/ 
Assistant Professors. The primary reason for the lack 
of good research in universities is not the non-avail- 
ability of adequate research grants, or the poorly 
equipped laboratories or libraries; it is basically the 
lamentable lack of any marked emphasis on research. 
With the introduction of time-bound promotion of 
teachers from Lecturer to Professor, very few teach¬ 
ers now bother to do research of any kind, let alone 
of the best kind. We now have a big crowd of Read¬ 
ers and Professors in many of our universities and 
colleges who have not done any worthwhile research. 
So, where is the incentive to do research when pro¬ 
motions are automatic? In the stifling academic en¬ 
vironment of the universities, it is futile tfcxpect in¬ 
novations in teaching and research. The rhetoric of 
academic excellence in both teaching and research 
has no relevance in the chaotic conditions of higher 
education in the country. 

Examination System 

Of the two main events in our university educa¬ 
tion system, namely, admission and examination, the 


latter is the most problem-ridden. Large number of 
writings and discussions on the subject loudly de¬ 
nounce the present examination system for many of 
its defects and drawbacks. The system has degener¬ 
ated so much that it is apt to call it redundant and in 
need of immediate replacement.,The list of charges 
against the ways through which the examination sys¬ 
tem operates and conducts its business are too many, 
and most of these relate to instances of mismanage¬ 
ment, manipulations and misdemeanours. The 
charges of corruption against those who handle foe 
system are repeatedly and routinely published in lo¬ 
cal and regional dailies and convey a loud message 
of the system being a giagantic racket in which the 
functionaries of foe system are said to be involved. 
In the garbof the 'secrec/ which surrounds foe mys¬ 
tique of foe system, much money is gobbled and 
many pulls and pressures are allowed to have their 
play. Papers are Leaked, marks are manipulated and 
divisions are manoeuvred. Looking at the travails of 
our university examination system it would suffice 
to say that the system has lost its credibility and has 
become a farcical exercise of evaluating the knowl¬ 
edge and performance level of foe students. 

The incidence of mass copying and the students' 
defiance to ignore the invigilators' warnings, and 
even foe examinees' attempts to humiliate foe invigi¬ 
lators in the examination halls are increasing in many 
parts of the country. Scared as most teachers in many 
universities are in regard to foe effective perform¬ 
ance of invigilation duties, many of them do not re¬ 
port for duty and take casual leave to avoid insults, 
threats, harassment and humiliation from a section 
of students who insist on copying with vengeance. 
Faced with such a situation, clerks, peons and re¬ 
search scholars are deployed by the university ad¬ 
ministration to undertake invigilation work. Under¬ 
standably, papers are distributed and answer books 
are collected with no regard to unfair means adopted 
by the students. Large number of policemen are de¬ 
ployed to let the examination being conducted, but 
their presence hardly changes the scenario. Unless 
any invigilator is physically abused, policemen refuse 
to intervene, and hence the students have nothing to 
fear from the men in Khaki. Small number of unfair 
cases reported are only a smokescreen, hiding the 
existence of large scale copying. 

Given Bus scenario, what do we mean by sanc¬ 
tity of examination? It is nothing but a sick system of 
too many maladies. The problem is that universities 
are still sticking to it in full knowledge of its most 
malignant manifestations. The issue of examination 
reform has been visited by almost all committees and 
commissions on educational reforms in the country 
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and many useful recommendations have been made. 
Unfortunately the forces of status quo are so power¬ 
ful and the constraints of the university system are 
so compelling that the issue of examination reform 
resides in the realm of rhetoric and the ground reali¬ 
ties refuse to initiate corrective measures. The UGC 
too is a mute spectator, busy only in appointing com¬ 
mittees whose hard labour goes waste in face of odds 
that inhibit the implementation of any change in strat¬ 
egy. The much touted idea of semester system sounds 
unfeasible in face of the fact that most universities 
now find it difficult to conduct one annual examina¬ 
tion and declare the results in time. Delayed academic 
sessions in many universities foreclose the possibil¬ 
ity of introducing the semester system. Furthermore, 
internal assessment as part of the evaluation, has 
immense possibilities of its misuse in the disturbed 
atmosphere of many universities and colleges. The 
fear is not that the dishonest teachers (teachers of low 
integrity) will indulge in favouritism, the fear also is 
that the dadas of the student community will be the 
biggest beneficiaries. This has happened in many 
universities in the northern region where teachers 
now oppose the idea of internal evaluation to save 
their soul from all kinds of pressures. The argument 
that the professional institutions of higher education 
are successfully operating the system does not hold 
good in the case of most of our universities where 
atmosphere has been so much fouled that no worth¬ 
while reform in the examination system is possible. 
In all these universities neither the semester system 
nor the internal assessment can work. Even the other 
suggested alternative, the centralised evaluation sys¬ 
tem sounds impractical given the stupendous nature 
of the task. 

Now the issue is what do we do in a system 
where old tricks have been grounded and the new 
ones refuse to take off? The issue of examination re¬ 
form has been rendered complex because our uni¬ 
versities have become too large, too unacademic, too 
prone to politics, and hence, too difficult to manage. 
The issue of examination reform cannot be viewed 
in isolation; it has to be viewed in tire grotesquely 
unacademic milieu of the colleges and universities 
where nothing seems to work the way it should. Ex¬ 
amination reform is possible when a larger structural 
reform of the entire system of higher education is 
introduced and implemented. 

Disturbed University Campuses 

It is a matter of common knowledge now that 
most of the university campuses, especially in the 
northern region, remain perpetually disturbed on 
account of teachers' and students' unrest. The uni- 
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versity closures are frequent due to students' van¬ 
dalism or due to teachers' strikes. And, both find roots 
in the growing politicisation of higher education's 
culture. The student unions are no longer the bodies 
to promote the students' educational interests. They 
have become the instruments of political power strug¬ 
gles on the campuses. Each political party vies with 
tiie other for having its own 'boys' elected to the stu¬ 
dents' union and thus create a vote bank in the uni¬ 
versities. The politicisation of the student commu¬ 
nity has reduced our university campuses into bat¬ 
tle grounds for rival political parties. Our politicians 
and political parties regard colleges and universities 
as nurseries for recruiting their followers. The spread 
of the country's wider political culture in the cam¬ 
puses of colleges and universities has divided the 
student community in terms of political ideologies, 
as also on caste and communal considerations. Ma¬ 
jority of our student union leaders are students only 
in name; they are, in fact, full-time politicians hav¬ 
ing close links with political parties and emulating 
the role model of the kind of politicians we now have 
in the country. The university/college union elections 
are, therefore, keenly contested with full use of money 
and muscle power, besides other parochial consid¬ 
erations of caste, creed, community and the region. 
The money that each candidate spends in his elec¬ 
tion runs into amounts unbelievable. Where does this 
money come from is an open secret. It comes from 
politicians, local businessmen, hoteliers and big shop¬ 
keepers who are pressured to pay handsome 
amounts, or else, face the consequences. 

Many of the college and university campuses are 
now dominated by student leaders who practise and 
promote all types of unfair and even coercive meth¬ 
ods to pressurise and often intimidate the university/ 
college authorities to concede their populist demands 
in matters of admission, hostel accommodation, ex¬ 
amination etc. Getting their favourites admitted to 
different classes/courses through pressure tactics, 
getting the examinations postponed or extended cm 
flimsy pretexts, and getting exonerated their friends 
and followers involved in indiscipline and use of 
unfair means in examinations are three principal 
functions of student leaders now. These are their main 
preoccupations and pastimes, and these indeed are 
the root causes of many pernicious problems on the 
college and university campuses. 

University and college hostels are held hostage 
by lumpen elements of the student community who 
keep occupying the rooms for years together. It is 
difficult for any Vice-Chancellor or the University 
Proctor to evict them from these safe havens. The 
university authorities are scared of taking action 
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against the trouble-makers amongst the hostel in¬ 
mates who have the potential of paralysing the uni¬ 
versity anytime they want to. It is their writ that runs 
the hostels and it is they who manage or mismanage 
the hostel affairs. The atmosphere is so terror-ridden 
that hostel wardens rarely visit the hostels under their 
charge and often allow the toughs to virtually hold 
the complete control over the hostels and run these 
as their fiefdoms. Frequent fightings and gang-wars 
are common features amongst the hostel inmates. Use 
of fire-arms is also not uncommon when differences 
develop and altercations erupt. In face of frequent 
troubles in the hostels, the university administration 
finds itself in a bind not knowing whether to dose 
down the hostels for ever, or completely hand them 
over to the local police. The prevailing view, there¬ 
fore, is that since the university administration can¬ 
not run die hostels and maintain peace and order 
there, the facility should be scrapped altogether. 
Many colleges in U.P. and Bihar have already dosed 
down their hostels. This is the measure they had been 
forced to take under desperate conditions. 

The problem of disturbed university campuses 
is not solely because our colleges and universities 
have large number of rowdy students, or because 
many of them are not there for studies; it is also be¬ 
cause of the teacher-politicians on the campuses, 
whose number is steadily growing. Teachers' asso 
ciations, like students' unions are divided not only 
on the basis of their political ideologies, but also on 
caste and communal considerations. Some teachers 
patronise lumpen elements of the student commu¬ 
nity and are often at the back of number of troubles 
on the campuses. On several occasions when distur¬ 
bances develop on the campuses, it is usually the 
teacher-politidans who have a field day. Instances 
are not lacking when teachers have incited students 
to threaten, abuse and manhandle die senior func¬ 
tionaries in the university and college administration. 
Students are also often used by teachers for very 
many nefarious purposes. 

The campus disturbances are also often created 
by the netas of the non-teaching staff, instances of 
indiscipline by non-teaching staff are on the increase 
in almost every college and university in the coun¬ 
try now. The trouble is that the unions of non-teach¬ 
ing staff are so powerful and strong that no Vice- ’ 
Chancellor ordinarily likes to take action against the 
erring elements among the class HI and IV college 
and university employees. Now in most of our uni¬ 
versities leaders of the non-teaching staff are in a 
position to dictate their terms and get their demands 
conceded without much resistance. They are in the 
habit of resorting to lightening strikes, gheraos and 
dhamas on each available opportunity. They can 


paralyse die university administration in the same 
manner as the students union office-bearers do. No 
Vice-Chancellor wishes to be strict with Stem even 
when situations demand stem action against the lazy, 
inefficient, non-performing, tndisdplined and even 
corrupt members of the non-teaching staff. 

Diminishing University Autonomy 

The idea of autonomy is in-built in an idealised 
version of university administration. It had been a 
cherished value until a few decades ago. However, 
things have taken a different turn now. The power of 
the government over the university world has in¬ 
creased tremendously and is increasing with each 
passing day. No university now enjoys the freedom 
from government control and other extraneous in¬ 
terferences. The academic freedom of universities is 
in danger from the grasping hand of the bureauc¬ 
racy. Dependence of the universities on the state and 
their subordination to it has tended to weaken the 
springs of self-government, self-regulation and self- 
control. The dependence of universities on state fund¬ 
ing has always been there, but then the state inter¬ 
ference was limited to providing funds and other 
necessary educational facilities. The state had allowed 
full autonomy to the universities while believing (and 
practising) that education in all its stages is an obli¬ 
gation of the state without confusing the state aid 
with state control. The scenario today is different 
since universities are fast becoming the departments 
of the state secretariat. The dependence of the uni¬ 
versities cm state funding has come to mean direct 
state interference in number of academic matters. The 
maxim Tie who pays the piper plays the tune' has 
turned full circle. 

The erosion of the university autonomy first be¬ 
gan with the interference of politicians and bureau¬ 
crats in the university administration. All politial 
parties in power try to strengthen their stranglehold 
in the universities by getting their nominees ap¬ 
pointed as Vice-Chancellors and other key function¬ 
aries — Registrars, Finance Officers and Controllers 
of Examinations. Next came the move to pack up 
other higher bodies ©f the university system—sen¬ 
ates, syndicates and executive councils with the 
henchmen of the government and the political party 
in power, who in most cases are bereft of any higher 
academic or professional qualifications. The worst 
instances of political/bureaucratic interference in the 
university administration are to be seen in the ap¬ 
pointment of Vice-Chancellors of convenience and 
of dubious academic distinctions. Worse still several 
state governments have appointed IAS, IPS and high 
ranking military officers as Vice-Chancellors in many 
universities. 
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. With all this happening the post of the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor as an administrative and academic head of the 
university has been so much devalued that any min¬ 
ion of the government can occupy this exalted chair. 
This is because no qualifications are prescribed for 
the appointment of Vice-Chancellors. Gone are the 
days when Vice-Chancellors were scholar-adminis¬ 
trators of great repute. Now the favourites of the 
political party in power adorn the chair and disgrace 
it for three or more years. None of them inspire or 
enthuse the university community as far pursuance 
and promotion of academic excellence is concerned. 
Their only function is to please the politicians in 
powe^ placate the politically connected office-bear¬ 
ers of the student union, humour the teacher politi¬ 
cians on the campus, bestow favours on the select 
number of their favourites in the university admin¬ 
istration/ hold nocturnal durbars of teacher courtiers 
and make money, if possible. Their academic endeav¬ 
ours are limited to getting the admission process com¬ 
plete, the examination business conducted and re¬ 
sults declared. In between their interest lies in mak¬ 
ing appointments of teachers and other functionar¬ 
ies in the university administration. This is the job 
they do with great interest, for, this allows them to 
pay due obeisance to politicians and other heavy 
weights in the state bureaucracy who have helped 
these men become Vice-Chancellors. The scenario 
being so depressing as this, how can one expect the 
Vice-Chancellors to safeguard the university au¬ 
tonomy and provide positive academic direction to 
the universities? 

Resource Inadequacy 

In terms of the availability of infrastructural fa¬ 
cilities required for proper teaching and relevant re¬ 
search most of our universities and postgraduate 
colleges present a pathetic picture. The financial po¬ 
sition of the majority of our universities is far from 
satisfactory. There are universities which do not have 
enough money to pay salaries, leave alone meeting 
the other expenses on maintenance of buildings, 
classroom facilities, laboratories, libraries, hostels, 
administrative offices and university guest houses. 
Most of the universities are working on deficit budg¬ 
ets and their revenues from different sources are 
hardly sufficient to meet their growing demands. The 
total dependence of the universities on the state fund¬ 
ing has become a problem now since most state gov¬ 
ernments themselves are bankrupt. They are in no 
position to meet the growing cost of higher educa¬ 
tion. 

Faced with financial worries, mo^t universities 
are now arguing in favour of privatisation, as is be¬ 
ing currently suggested by live UGC and the HRD 
Ministry. Privatisation has otei been turned into an 


argument for the abdication of state's responsibility 
towards something as crucial as higher education. 
While there is much merit in this argument the fact 
remains that under the existing constraints of state 
exchequer, the growing cost of higher education can 
no longer be met with public budgets alone and the 
greater reliance has to be placed on private financ¬ 
ing. But the privatisation proposition is not as sim¬ 
ple as it appears at the face of it; it has its own limita¬ 
tions and can lead to other undesirable consequences. 
But one thing is certain: universities cannot manage 
adequate supply of fiscal resources either from the 
government or from private sources, or from both. 

Future Challenges and Trends 

The prevalent problems of our universities de¬ 
mand immediate attention if further drift and de¬ 
cay is to be avoided. The educational culture of the 
21st century warrants new reform packages and an 
altogether fresh approach in tune with global futur¬ 
istic trends in higher education. The fast expanding 
domains of knowledge, owing to increasing pace of 
information explosion, necessitate radical changes 
involving newer options of academic renewal. The 
neglect of the critical problems of higher education 
has already done enough damage to the academic 
image of the universities. The nation will suffer 
further decline in the standards of higher educa¬ 
tion, if it fails to respond to the emerging challenges 
of a developing society like ours. It is indeed unfor¬ 
tunate that we have not heeded to the good advice 
of various educational reforms commissions and 
have delayed for too long the implementation of 
valuable recommendations of University Education 
Commission (1948) headed by Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
the Education Commission (1966) headed by Dr. 
Kothari, the National Education Policy of 1968, and 
the Acharaya Ramamurthy Committee of 1990, 
besides the recommendations of other important 
national and state level committees on educational 
reforms. All these recommendations have suggested 
corrective measures of far-reaching significance. 
Since our reform endeavours have, in most cases, 
been adhoc, sporadic, piecemeal and cosmetic, the 
system of higher education in the country has un¬ 
dergone tittle change. 

Now, the newer trends in higher education, con¬ 
sistent as they are with revolutionary developments 
in communication and information technology, call 
for greater introspection an innovative methodolo¬ 
gies of teaching and research in our universities. One 
of the important future trend of university educa¬ 
tion anticipates dose interaction between teaching 
and research. The standards of university education 
would now be judged in terms of how much new 
knowledge is absorbed by the system and dissemi- 
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nated in the classrooms through modem devices of 
communication technology. When this happens the 
entire process of teaching, instruction and learning 
will change. The traditional lecture method will be 
rendered obsolete. Newer cost-effective approaches 
to teaching and research would then become impera¬ 
tive. To incorporate the newer changes in the educa¬ 
tional technology an alternative agenda for higher 
education will bttiome the foremost priority. 

It is encouraging that many eminent education¬ 
ists in the country are now talking about the exciting 
changes that are likely to influence our university 
education system. Writing in a recent issue of Uni- 
versity News (October5,1998) Prof. A.N. Maheshwari, 
former Vice-Chancellor, Cochin University of Science 
and Technology, now Joint Director, National Coun¬ 
cil of Educational Research and Training, New Delhi, 
made a very thoughtful observation on the techno¬ 
logical nature of futuristic changes to be incorporated 
in the educational culture of higher education. He 
wrote: "As the world is gradually entering an infor¬ 
mation age, India has also to re-engineer its educa¬ 
tion system at all levels to organise itself as a learn¬ 
ing society. In this context all educational institutions, 
particularly of higher education, may have to un¬ 
dergo a paradigm shift for playing a proactive role 
in building a learning society." It is encouraging to 
learn from Maheshwari's write up on "An Alterna¬ 
tive Agenda for Higher Education" that the Govern¬ 
ment of India has decided to launch Operation 
Knowledge as part of the Information Technology 
Action Plan in recognition of the fact that informa¬ 
tion technology will be a frontier area of knowledge 
in the 21st century. When the proposed 'operation 
knowledge' package is put into operation, comput¬ 
ers and internet will tye the essential tools of quality 
education. The alternative agenda that Maheshwari 
talks about would certainly open up the exciting 
possibilities of change in the traditional pedagogy, 
much of which would soon be rendered redundant. 
But all this would requite massive technological in¬ 
put into the educational system at all levels, espe¬ 
cially at the higher level in universities and colleges. 
The modernisation and upgradation of existing edu¬ 
cational technology would necessarily require a large 
amount of money to be pumped into the system. 

Looking at the futuristic requirements of higher 
education, the issue of resource generation would 
come into greater prominence. Whilst the state fund¬ 
ing will continue, the monetary and material require¬ 
ments of the higher education system will have to 
come from sources other than die state. The privati¬ 
sation argument will attract greater attention and 
mdch stranger consideration. That would, first of all/ 
require the removal of many misconceptions from 


fire public mind about the privatisation of higher 
education. Now in some quarters privatisation is of¬ 
ten misinterpreted as complete withdrawal of the 
state from financing higher education. This is not the 
true import of current privatisation proposition in 
regard to the financing of higher education in die 
country. The true import of the argument is to ex¬ 
plore the new sources of finance in sharp contrast to 
privatisation which is based on ownership of educa¬ 
tional institutions. Privatisation basically refers to 
private financing and increasing reliance on non-gov¬ 
ernmental sources of educational finance in place of 
ever increasing government subsidies. From the pri¬ 
vatisation argument it does not follow that the state 
should withdraw completely from any financial com¬ 
mitment towards this crucial educational sector. 
There are several reasons why state subsidisation of 
higher education should continue in our country. 
First, subsidy is favoured on equity grounds as edu¬ 
cation is considered to be a major source of equality. 
Second, in many countries where private sector plays 
a predominant role in higher education, government 
support continues to be an important source of fund¬ 
ing. Third, the state cannot simply surrender its re¬ 
sponsibility by leaving the domain of higher educa¬ 
tion entirely to private sector whose motivation in 
establishing self-financing colleges, especially in the 
medical and engineering field, seems mainly to con¬ 
sist in their profitability. 

The search for exploring the newer methods of 
cost recovery may also include : (a) substantial up¬ 
ward revision in the level of tuition and other fees 
prevalent in our colleges and universities; (b) strik¬ 
ing greater correspondence between costs involved 
and fees charged; (c) mobilising donations from 
alumni associations (as is done in many western 
countries); (d) introducing a liberal system of student 
loans to help the poor, meritorious and well-moti¬ 
vated students avail loans, enroll themselves in the 
institutions of higher learning, get employed an suc¬ 
cessful completion of their respective courses and 
repay the loans as and when they are able to do so; 
and (e) opening up of self-finance courses in mana¬ 
gerial science with reasonable fee structures. 

Apart from the need of exploring newer avenues 
of financing higher education, there are many other 
important areas which need to be looked into. The 
first I believe is need to emphasise that the success of 
the university is not to be judged by the number of 
its students. Quality, not quantity, should be the aim 
of all genuine university work. If the quality is the 
underlying idea pf excellence in higher education the 
present feverish craze for degree has to be stopped 
by delinking it from eligibility conditions of secur¬ 
ing various types of manual mechanical and other 
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skill-based occupations and vocations. This will, 
hopefully, reduce the pressure of increasing student 
population on most of the universities and colleges. 
A massive vocational orientation erf secondary edu¬ 
cation is also necessary to stop the maddening rush 
to universities. We must try to control the flood of 
numbers in higher education by putting appropriate 
barriers at die secondary education itself. Vfe will 
have to diversify and vocatianalise higher second¬ 
ary education so that it becomes a terminal point for 
majority of students who aimlessly throng universi¬ 
ties and colleges. It is an open secret that a large per¬ 
centage of students who are admitted to universities 
and colleges are ill-equipped to profit by higher edu¬ 
cation. It is no kindness to let than waste two or three 
precious years of their lives in pursuit of an unat¬ 
tainable objective. 

We have now reached a stage wherein the policy 
of selective admissions to institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing has become an absolute must There is no escape 
from it if the universities and colleges axe to be saved 
from collapsing under the weight of unmanageable 
student population. Distance education and open 
university education system can reduce the pressure 
on the universities. In addition, and in spite of all 
theoretical arguments to the contrary, we will have 
to regulate the expansion of the system of higher 


education within manageable proportions and relate 
it more realistically to file manpower needs of the 
economy or to the employment opportunities that 
are being generated. 

Since the question of quality in higher education 
is integrally linked with file issue of academic stand¬ 
ards, we will have to plan the expansion of higher 
education very carefully so as to ensure that every 
institution of higher education will have a compe¬ 
tent faculty, an enrolment of manageable size and 
necessary infrastructural facilities to promote the 
pursuance of academic excellence. Unfortunately, a 
great deal of expansion in higher education is taking 
place at the cost of quality. More and more universi¬ 
ties and colleges are being opened on a variety of 
non-academic considerations — regional, political 
and otherwise. The trouble is that most of the col¬ 
leges and new universities that are mushrooming in 
the country are being brought into existence without 
much planning foq the continuous inflow of re¬ 
sources, adequate infrastructural facilities and little 
regard to educational standards. This is a wrong 
method of expansion, and it does more harm than 
good. We must now adopt a new policy under which 
the expansion is done in a planned manner and con¬ 
sistent with the maintenance of high academic stand¬ 
ards. 
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ADVERTISEMENT NO. ETTG: 1/99 


INFORMATION SCIENCE COURSES 


1. 2-YEAR COURSE ON ASSOCIATESHIP IN INFORMATION SCIENCE (Equivalent to Master’s Degree 
in Ubnuy & Information Science recognised by Government of India & many Universities). 

Applications are invited for the course commencing September 1,1999. 

Eligibility : A second class Master's degree in any subject/A four-year plus Degree such as BE. or M.B.B.SVA 
second class Bachelor’s degree plus B.Lib. Sc. with three years of experience in a library/information centre. 

Selection : Twenty-five candidates based on Admission test (June 15.1999) & Interview (middle of July. 1999). 
Test & Interview Centre : Bangalore. Calcutta. Delhi & Mumbai. 

Scholarship: A limited number of Scholarships are available for non-sponsored meritorious students. 

How to apply : The prospectus and the application form can be obtained w.e.f. 26th April, 1999 from Head, ETTG, 
INSDOC 14, Satsang VUiar Marg, NewDeDd-110 067 by sending a self addressed envelope (25 cm x 20cm size) 
affixing Rs. 12/- postage stamps and DD for Rs. 100/- drawn in favour of the Director, INSDOC, payable at New 
Delhi. 

Last date for submission of completed applications: 25th May, 1999 

2. SHORT TERM COURSES DURING 1999-2000 

Topics : Computer Application to ‘Library and Information Activities, Library Automation, Internet and online 
Information Retrieval, Bibliometrics, etc., For details write to Head, ETTG, INSDOC. 
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Restructuring Higher Agricultural Education 

for Next Millennium 

L.SJLC.V. Ramesh* 

A.VS.S. Nagaxaju* 

Introduction from realising its true potential as a profession. Al- 

When Plato defined education as "Turning though IndU owes a great d eal to its agricultural sd- 
Mind's Eye to Light"/ he had general education in for the tremendous increase in food produo 

mind. Modem professional courses prepared stu- 44011 ™ 0(31 countr y' the relative soao*economic back- 
dents for careers in specialised subjects. Medicine, wardness of the forming community and the fragH- 
Law, Engineering and Architecture all began by cot- agriculture in general, and rainfed farming in 

centrating on developing technical knowledge and particular/ are symptoms of a system's failure. There 
practical skills to enable successful students to un- a 1 ® three main reasons for it: 


dertake private practice. However; the rise of corpo¬ 
rate businesses in the last few decades has created 
y^st^portunitira-forOTpfoyment and service for 
most professionals. 

Engineering, Computers, Finance and Accounts, 
and Business Management are some of the profes¬ 
sional courses which have a basic commercial orien¬ 
tation. On the other hand. Medicine, Law, and Vet¬ 
erinary Science professionals still depend on their 
personal professional skills. However, even in these 
professions, in recent years, there have been consid¬ 
erable changes and corporate/commercial enter¬ 
prises have created a large scope for employment and 
service that require commercial orientation and 
managerial skills. This management perspective is 
slowly seeping into the curricula of the professional 
courses. There is also a recent phenomenal growth 
in management diplomas related to different profes¬ 
sional fields to cater to job opportunities available in 
the business sector. 

Agriculture became a professional stream 
through evolution of applied biological sciences. It 
gained ground through setting up of special Agri¬ 
cultural Universities all over the country. Over the 
years, agricultural science has been compart¬ 
mentalised into Agriculture, Horticulture, Veterinary 
and Fisheries disciplines with an adjunct of Home 
Science. Barring veterinarians, most other agricul¬ 
tural professionals do not individually practise pro 
fessional/technical skills like medical doctors or law¬ 
yers, nor have they acquired commercial and busi¬ 
ness orientation of other professions. The educational 
system and the employment opportunities in the 
public research system in our country have slotted 
agriculture as an applied science but kept it away 

*Central Library and Documentation Centre , Acharya 
N.G. Ranga Agricultural University, Rajendranagar, 
Hyderabad-500030. 


* Firstly, agricultural education in India has an 
orientation towards crop production and very 
little attention is paid to value addition in terms 
of storage, cold storage, transportation and 
processing. Similarly, market research into de¬ 
mand projections, exploring niche markets and 
export potential are important considerations for 
choice of production technologies as well as es¬ 
tablishing backward and forward linkages to 
make them commercially viable from the farm¬ 
ers as well as the industries point of view. 

Secondly, agricultural education has worked 
within the paradigm of transfer of technology 
from the scientist to extension officer to fanner. 
The emphasis has been on awareness creation 
and dissemination of new technologies through 
extension and communication techniques, with 
a weak effort at skill upgradattan. However there 
has been very little effort to create a cadre of ag¬ 
ricultural professionals to provide technical and 
professional services such as diagnostic services 
for plant and soil health, form management serv¬ 
ices, or technical and entrepreneurial skills — 
upgradation services for the formers to help them 
take more informed decisions about their agri¬ 
culture. 

Thirdly, employment opportunities in the pub¬ 
lic research and extension systems in India have 
dominated curricula in the agricultural univer¬ 
sities for the last three decades. The accent has 
been an scientific sub-disciplines and extension/ 
communication methods. Even at the Postgradu¬ 
ate level, greater emphasis is laid on research 
rather than applied management It is this lack 
of managerial orientation in the professional 
courses which comes in the way of agricultural 
graduates /postgraduates from getting even mid¬ 
dle level management positions in the private, 
commercial/corporate sector in the agricultural 
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input marketing or agro-output processing in¬ 
dustries. Other professionals from the fields of 
marketing, finance, production etc are cornering 
management positions while agricultural gradu¬ 
ates are being pushed down the ladder as field 
functionaries to make use of their limited tech¬ 
nical knowledge. 

Rethinking Higher Agricultural Education 

In view of the globalisation and rural reconstruc¬ 
tion, higher agricultural education may be re-oriented 
in the following contexts says WoutVan denBoi^JJvL 
Bryden and A.M Fuller. 

Target Groups and Content 

New categories of students are emerging, such 
as international students/ elderly, groups of dfaffmcp 
students and other irregular demand groups who 
demand specific tailor made courses an a contract 
basis. This necessitates restructuring of traditional 
curricular content and calls for flexible/ international 
oriented/ open and interactive models of curriculum 
planning involving different groups of stakeholders. 

Institutional Management 

Networking is essential to tap external knowl¬ 
edge sources for restructuring curricula. 

With constraints on government expenditure on 
higher agricultural education, educational innova¬ 
tions need to be financed from private sources which 
stimulate market orientation, commoditisation of 
education, research and outreach and the growth of 
a commercial attitude among institutional manage¬ 
ment. 

Professionalisation 

Professionalisation of higher agricultural educ¬ 
tion is in terms of changed modes of deliveiy and 
professionalisation of staff. Modes of delivery should 
change from teacher centered to interactive and stu¬ 
dent centred, from consumptive Learning, to discov¬ 
ery learning from theory dominated to dual Learn¬ 
ing, from knowledge accumulation to problem ori¬ 
entation, from content oriented to self-regulative 
learning, from institutional staff based learning to 
external human resource input and from low level 
to high level cognitive learning. 

Teaching and lecturing should no longer be 
looked upon as transfer of knowledge but as didac¬ 
tic counselling. This requires professionalism in terms 
of mastery of subject matter and didactic and com¬ 
munication skills. 

Gunge in Strategies 

There is a need for more cost-effective, innova¬ 
tive curricula to serve new client groups and to stimu¬ 
late institutional entrepreneurship. Quality improve¬ 
ment of scientific work, including teaching and 


outreach is essential. Making better use of knowledge 
and insights of all stakeholders within and outside 
the university or college is important in strategic in¬ 
stitutional planning. 

Future Challenges 

The dynamic social and economic changes in 
Indian life during the past few years have forced col¬ 
leges to make critical self assessment When every¬ 
where the urge was growth, flux and ferment, the 
agricultural institutions could not stand for status quo 
or stability. When the country with its agriculture was 
hurrying into the future, it required the agricultural 
institutions also to hurry along with it They are ex¬ 
pected to pass the tests of utility and value as serv¬ 
ice-oriented institutions. A hope of flamboyant self 
assurance had no place. Men and women turned out 
by the packaging of mediaeval curriculum in the 
stereotyped college were not answering all the de¬ 
mands of the changing times. They lacked the will to 
achieve higher standards of excellence and of learn¬ 
ing and were unprepared to serve the people with 
enthusiasm and dedication. Stirrings of dissatisfac¬ 
tion and reform were apparent and soon became a 
movement to shift emphasis from the traditional 
course of study to something more meaningful and 
useful for contemporary life. 

Institutions of higher agricultural education will 
have to face additional challenges in the future ac¬ 
cording to Henrich K.P, Hoffman due to new devel¬ 
opments at global, regional, national and local levels 
relating to: (a) growing international trade and com¬ 
petition in agriculture, changing consumer demands 
and modification of production and processing pat¬ 
terns, and growing concern to issues of environmen¬ 
tal control and sustainability; (b) New developments 
in science and technology in the areas of molecular 
biology, genetic engineering, agricultural manage¬ 
ment, information technology and computerization; 
and (c) Continued population growth and change of 
life styles, behavioural patterns and value systems. 

These changes necessitate that institutions of 
higher agricultural education reconsider and modify 
their objectives, programmes and management prac¬ 
tices. 

In the future: 

* Appropriate curriculum structures, staff training 
and incentive schemes, resource needs and limi¬ 
tations need to be identified and tested. 

* Institutions of higher agricultural education need 
to pay attention to the area of sustainable devel¬ 
opment which draws on inputs from many sci¬ 
entific disciplines. 

4 Other potential research areas such as 
biotechnology, food science, agro-forestry, oam- 
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munity horticulture and business management 
are expected to receive increased attention. 

* Institutions of higher agricultural education must 
be permitted to participate as equal partners in 
decision making at the national level on research 4 . 
priorities, and in die actual execution of research 
activities. This necessitates better institutional 
linkages with research and extension institutions 
and international organizations. 

* Training and information needs of emerging new 
client groups, including small-scale horticultur¬ 
ists, nature lovers and environmental enthusiasts, 
must also be considered by educational institu¬ 
tions. 

* Institutions of higher agricultural education need 
a comprehensive strategic master plan indicat¬ 
ing envisaged programme changes, resource 
needs and mobilization measures planned, in¬ 
frastructure, organizational and administrative 
changes and a time frame for implementation. 

* Relevance and quality of teaching programme 
need to be achieved and maintained through 
regular curriculum reviews. Monitoring and 
evaluation methods should be introduced for 
evaluation of teaching and extension alongside 
research. 

* To increase financial self management, institu¬ 
tional services can be marketed, or resources so¬ 
licited from business firms, foundations etc. 

* With increased movement of agricultural stu¬ 
dents across boundaries, institutional coopera¬ 
tion in postgraduate education and research is 
vital. Implementation of regional/sub-regional 
networks of centres for agricultural education 
and research in key subject areas would be mean¬ 
ingful. 

Attracting Youth to Agriculture 

Despite growing opportunities for college gradu¬ 
ates in the food and agricultural sciences, enrolments 
in agriculture colleges have suffered in recent years. 
With fewer youth going into agriculture, the long¬ 
term future of the agricultural industry and the ex¬ 
tension systems is rather bleak. 

Agriculture colleges need to address this by com¬ 
municating a more positive image of agriculture and 
reaching and creating a larger pool of youth. 

Suggestions 

1 . Colleges of agriculture could establish a special 
task force on youth development in and about 
agriculture to draft a plan for implementation. 

2. Request new campus resources and reallocate 
existing resources within agriculture colleges to 
initiate this. 

3. Involve all academic units of the colleges in as¬ 


suming appropriate roles and responsibility for 
youth development in and about agriculture as 
a coordinated, high-priority initiative in each 
state. 

Develop a five year plan for Institutionalizing 
youth development as a major college priority 
through mechanisms like interdisciplinary cen¬ 
tres/institutes for youth development, a new 
thrust to institutionalize a teaching and research 
component on youth development, and linking 
existing outreach mechanisms of agriculture col¬ 
leges with existing state youth organizations and 
programmes in agriculture. 

Conclusion 

Since independence the aim has been to diver¬ 
sify the economy by accelerating the pace of indus¬ 
trial development, increasing agricultural productiv¬ 
ity and achieving all round progress. Science and 
technology have been brought closer to the farmer 
and availability of inputs has considerably improved 
(Somasekhar, 1993). This was possible because of the 
development and well organised teaching, research 
and extension functions in agriculture field. Earlier 
agriculture was taught as one of the subjects in the 
conventional universities and the agriculture gradu¬ 
ates thus produced, formed the core of the adminis¬ 
trative set up of agricultural departments. 

The abandonment of the old curriculum with its 
external examination and its replacement by a more 
complex curriculum with internal evaluation is per¬ 
haps the most important single consequence of the 
reform as reflected in the introduction of agricultural 
university concept. This is of special significance in 
the context of immense pressure for superficial edu¬ 
cation, something to give reputation and polish at 
the least expense of time and effort. 
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Event of the Century 


Justice MJV. Venkatachaliah, Chairman, National Human Rights 
Commission, delivered the Convocation Address at the Sixty-Seventh 
convocation of the Andhra University, Vlsakhapatnam. He said, 
'India's freedom was the most sublime event of the Century. Not so 
much because a great mass of humanity under bondage became free; 
but because in achieving this aspiration new and great heights of the 
spirit were attained by those who, by the sacrifices of their lives, gave 
to the posterity the great blessing to shape its own future on the 
common bonds of truth and justice." Excerpts 


The importance of the educa¬ 
tional system in shaping the future 
and destiny of a nation can never 
be sufficiently over-emphasized. 
About the importance of Univer¬ 
sities, Pandit Nehru said: "A Uni¬ 
versity stands for humanisms, for 
tolerance, for reason, for progress, 
for the adventure of ideas and for 
the search for truth. It stands for 
the onward march of the human 
race towards ever high objectives". 

The meticulous care a country 
ought constantly to bestow on the 
excellence of its system of educa¬ 
tion is reflected in the caution that 
an American Committee adminis¬ 
tered to its country in its report 
entitled A Nation at Risk. 

"Our Nation is at risk. Our 
once unchallenged preeminence in 
commerce, industry, science, and 
technological innovation is being 
overtaken by competitors 
throughout the world. This report 
is concerned with only one of the 
many causes and dimensions of 
the problem, but it is the one that 
undergirds American prosperity, 
security and civility. We report to 
the American people that while we 
can take justifiable pride in what 
our schools and colleges have his* 
torically accomplished and con¬ 
tributed to die United States and 
the well-being of its people, the 
educational foundations of our 
society are presently being eroded 
by a rising tide of mediocrity that 
threatens our very future as a na¬ 


tion and a people. What was un¬ 
imaginable a generation ago has 
begun to occur—others are match¬ 
ing and surpassing our educa¬ 
tional attainments. 

If an unfriendly foreign power 
had attempted to impose on 
America the medicore educational 
performance that exists today, we 
might well have viewed it as an act 
of war. As it stands, we have al¬ 
lowed this to happen to ourselves. 
We have even squandered the 
gains in student achievement 
made in the wake of the Sputnik 
challenge. Moreover, we have dis¬ 
mantled essential support systems 
which helped make those gains 
possible. We have, in effect, been 
committing an act of unthinking, 
unilateral educational disarma¬ 
ment." 

The cause is even more rel¬ 
evant to uuyoday. 

We are celebrating the 51st 
Anniversary of India's freedom. 
The word 'freedom' like the kin¬ 
dred words 'truth' and 'justice' has 
always opened up a vast music of 
hope, of fulfilment, and of re¬ 
demption. 

India's freedom was the most 
sublime event of the Century. Not 
so much because a great mass of 
humanity under bondage became 
free; but because in achieving this 
aspiration new and great heights 
of the spirit were attained by those 
who, by the sacrifices of their lives. 


gave to the posterity the great 
blessing to shape its own future on 
the common bonds of truth and 
justice. 

Freedom essentially signifies 
liberty of choice. But what our own 
generation did with its freedom of 
choice is again a story of both ec¬ 
stasy and agony. Has India 
achieved a substantial measure of 
success in handling its economic 
problems? The answer may not 
altogether be in the negative. 
Again, looking back, can we say 
that the great and caring Indian 
society uniting its members in the 
common bonds of justice, equality 
and compassion that those who 
brought us freedom fondly dreamt 
of, was achieved? In sadness, one 
must confess that the answer is 
'No'. That is the greatest tragedy 
of our times. It is time, therefore, 
to look back in some humility on 
the journey of the past fifty years 
and honestly to assess how worth¬ 
while it has been. Material and 
economic prosperity is one side of 
things. It relates to man's wealth 
and the standards of living. Qual¬ 
ity of life, in the true spirit of free¬ 
dom and equality, is a matter that 
belong to man's well-being. 

Some futuristic euphoria 
about India has come from knowl¬ 
edgeable people. Some say that by 
2020 India would be one amongst 
the first ten countries in per-capita 
income and the third in purchas- 
ing-power-parity; that by 2020 In¬ 
dia will be the largest software 
developer in the world and that 
the advances in space technology 
would greatly enhance the poten¬ 
tial for education, tele-health, dis¬ 
aster management remote sensing 
meteorology etc. Some others 
predicate that India will develop 
into a Human Resources Develop¬ 
ment-oriented, stable, federal de¬ 
mocracy. The thrust areas of busi¬ 
ness in the next decade or two are 
perceived as the service-sector ; 
Tourism, Banking, Transportation, 
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Airlines, Shipping, Medical-elec¬ 
tronics, Health, Information-tech¬ 
nology, Communications. The 
other areas of growth are Food¬ 
processing and Pharmaceuticals. 
The optimists predicate a sus¬ 
tained seven per cent growth in 
infrastructure for twenty years 
and thereafter at five per cent till 
2037 which, according to them, 
would make India a powerful 
economy. India and China, it is 
said, would emerge as two great 
powers of the world. 

We might here have a glimpse 
of our own industrial past. India, 
it would appear, had a population 
of about 110-120 million for almost 
2000 years from 300 BC to 1600 

AD. In 1750, India's share of 
world's manufacturing output 
was 24.5% while that of Japan was 
3.8%; of U.K. 1.9% and of U.S. 

O. 1%. But today India's share of 
world's GDP is about 0.9%. India 
occupies 2.9 per cent of the earth's 
land mass and has 17 per cent of 
its population. But Japan has 0.28 
pqr cent of earth's land and a 
population of 2.29 per cent of the 
world. The per-capita GNP in Ja¬ 
pan is nearly 90 times that of In¬ 
dia. Japan's share of world's GDP 
is nearly 18 per cent. 

India's social infrastructure is 
not a happy reflection. According 
to some estimates, 50% of the 
world's leprosy afflicted are in In¬ 
dia. Besides 40% of. the world's 
tuberculars are in it. Every minute 
an Indian dies of tuberculosis and 
every minute two or more are 
newly infected. About 40% of all 
the infant mortalities of die world 
are said to occur in India and 25% 
world's blind are in it. By 2000 AD 
nearly 50% of the world's illiter¬ 
ates wil be in India. 67D millions 
do not have basic sanitary facili¬ 
ties and nearly 260 million do not 
have safe drinking water About 
38% of India's population consti¬ 
tute children below the age of 
14.72% of India's population is 


that of persons below the age of 
35. 

In the year of the American 
Declaration of Independence, 
Adam Smith published his Wealth 
of Nations. He posited: (i) The prin¬ 
cipal human motive is self-inter¬ 
est; (ii) The invisible hand of com¬ 
petition automatically transforms 
the self-interest of many into com¬ 
mon good; (iii) Therefore, the best 
government policy for the growth 
of a nation's wealth is that policy 
which governs least. But anti- 
Smithians are also alive and well. 
They believe that: (1) economic 
planning is superior to laissez- 
faire; (2) markets are usually mo¬ 
nopolized in the absence of gov¬ 
ernment intervention, crippling 
the invisible hand of competition; 
(3) even if markets are competitive, 
the existence of external effects, 
public goods, information 
asymmetries and other market 
failures ensure that laissez-faire 
results in the common bad rather 
than the common good; (4) and in 
any case laissez-faire produces an 
intolerable degree of inequality. 

All countries have eschewed 
unbridled economic individual¬ 
ism. But there are great inequali¬ 
ties in the international economic 
order. It is said that four richest 
men of the world possess wealth 
which equals the combined GDP 
of the 48 least developed nations 
and just 32 richest men have per¬ 
sonal wealth which equals the 
combined GDP of South Asia. 

A restructuring of global fi¬ 
nancial markets and institutions 
after the breakdown of Bretton 
Woods has enabled the accumula¬ 
tion of vast amounts of private 
wealth a large portion of which 
has apparently been amassed as a 
result of strictly speculative trans¬ 
actions. "Without need to produce 
commodities, enrichment is in-; 
creasingly taking place outside the 
real economy divorced from bona 
fide productive and commercial 


activities. Capital Bight dramati¬ 
cally reduces a state's tax rev¬ 
enues, paralyses social pro¬ 
grammes, drives up budget defi¬ 
cits, and spurs the accumulation of 
large public debts. Wifiun this glo¬ 
bal financial web, money transits 
at high speed from one banking 
haven to the next, in the intangi¬ 
ble form of electronic transfers. 
Tegal' and 'illegal'business activi¬ 
ties become increasingly inter¬ 
twined. Favoured by financial de¬ 
regulation and collaboration of 
banking institutions, this black- 
economy has entered the spheres 
of merchant banking, hi such bi¬ 
zarre world-economics, it is of 
great significance as to how mar¬ 
ket economy behaves in countries 
with very large populations'. 

hi a great measure challenges 
before us relate to and arise out of 
our inability to handle and man¬ 
age forces of change. This inabil¬ 
ity is both individual and institu¬ 
tional and is the result of an inher¬ 
ited mind-set. The stereo-type of 
the pattern of University educa¬ 
tion, the traditional concept of col¬ 
leges, students, curricula, class¬ 
rooms, will all greatly change. 
Though the ideals of education 
and their eternal verities continue 
to inform the educational endeav¬ 
ours, the content of education will 
change. The achievements in Sci¬ 
ence and Technology of the next 
century will far out-class those of 
the past 1000 years. Human life 
span might itself be doubled. 
Boundaries between machines 
and the thinking man will get in¬ 
creasingly blurred and great issues 
and dilemmas of biogenetic re¬ 
search will surface. Human brain 
and its potential will increasingly 
preoccupy research. Humanity 
will have to cope with an increas¬ 
ing depletion of the gene-pool of 
the tropical forests. Learning proc¬ 
ess by electronic implants is an 
imminent possibility. These 
changes correspond in their com¬ 
plexity to die changes in the eco- 
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systems of the planet itself. The 
Brundtland Report Our Common 
Future gives an idea of these 
changes: 

"Over die course of this cen¬ 
tury, the relationship between the 
human world and die planet that 
sustains it has undergone a pro¬ 
found change. When the century 
began, neither the human num¬ 
bers nor technology had die power 
radically to alter planetary sys¬ 
tems. As the century closes, not 
only do vastly increased human 
numbers and their activities have 
that power, but major unintended 
changes are occuring in the atmos¬ 
phere, in soils, in waters, among 
plants and animals, and in the re¬ 
lationship between these. The rate 
of change is outstripping the abil¬ 
ity of scientific disciplines and our 
current capabilities to assess and 
advise. It is frustrating the at¬ 
tempts of political and economic 
institutions, which evolved in a 
different, more fragmented world, 
to adapt and cope." 

Moreover, international hu¬ 
man rights norms and their do¬ 
mestic applications will increas¬ 
ingly alter and even subvert the 
concept of national domestic sov¬ 
ereignty. Profound structural 
transformation will affect inter¬ 
state relationships. Individual 
states will no longer be able to 
claim immunity from the conse¬ 
quences of use of violence within 
their own territory. Most forces 
that affect people's lives become 
global in scale and consequence. 
Every act within domestic jurisdic¬ 
tion affecting the welfare of the 
people will increasingly become 
exposed to international scrutiny. 
The Universality of the interna¬ 
tional human rights norms will 
bring about great changes in the 
structure of the domestic govern¬ 
ments. The marked crudities of die 
internal and international eco¬ 
nomic order* will come up for 
greater International attention and 
attract greater international con¬ 


cern. These changes will inevita¬ 
bly exert hitherto unforeseen pres¬ 
sures on the centres of learning. 
Educationists will find themselves 
suddenly transplanted into a new 
and exciting scientific world 
marked by constant change. West¬ 
ern universities, many of them, are 
intellectual power houses. Scien¬ 
tific research is of a high order. 
Academic commitment is total 
and discipline very high- Unfortu¬ 
nately Indian universities, in the 
quality of their research pro¬ 
gramme, have not realised and 
achieved their own potential. The 
quality of intellectual life is not 
uniformly bright. There is an in¬ 
creasing air of indiscipline and ir¬ 
reverence. There is an increasing 
sense of disenchantment with the 
universities and their ability to 
contribute to the development of 
science and technology. There are 
many reasons for this. The fore¬ 
most is the disenchantment with 
the institutions of I ndian democ¬ 
racy and the increasing denuda¬ 
tion of faith in the institutions of 
governance. Further, there is 
marked inequality in the distribu¬ 
tion of the blessings of education. 
Large masses of people justly feel 
a sense of deprivation of social 
opportunity. 

The important task is free and 
compulsory elementary educa¬ 
tion, particularly of the girl child. 
The inverse proportion between 
literacy on the one hand and papu¬ 
lation growth, infant-mortality, 
maternal-mortality on the other 
are too well documented to need 
any further demonstration. Lit¬ 
eracy augments productivity, nu¬ 
tritional standards and empowers 
civil society to exact its due from 
the political society. Education of 
women is die key to social empow¬ 
erment. Statistics have proved this 
beyond controversy. While in the 
state of Uttar Pradesh, the percent¬ 
age of rural girl children in the age 
group of 12 to 14 who have not 
been to a school is 68%; in Kerala, 


in contrast it is just 1.8%. The per¬ 
centage of child births taking place 
in hospital in Uttar Pradesh is 4% 
while in Kerala it is 92%. The per¬ 
centage of the population receiv¬ 
ing the benefit of subsidised cere¬ 
als under PDS is 3% in Uttar 
Pradesh while it is 87% in Kerala. 
This is what literacy, particularly, 
family literacy can do to empower 
society. The argument of financial 
constraint on literacy is specious. 
Countries economically less well- 
off have achieved spectacular re¬ 
sults in literacy. Indeed, Maqbool- 
ul-Haq, whose campaign for lit¬ 
eracy in the Indian sub-continent 
was tireless, advised educational 
institutions to train every under¬ 
graduate in 'Education' so that 
every graduate either in Arts or 
Science would be a potential 
teacher of elementary schools. 

The crisis in India is the result 
of failure to sustain institutions of 
good governance and manage¬ 
ment. There is on the contrary a 
pervasive sense of abandon in 
public administration. The civil 
and political societies are alienated 
from each other. In such a situa¬ 
tion it would be unrealistic to be 
astonished if political leadership 
failed to exhibit a decorous regard 
to the rules of the constitutional 
game. When values are aban¬ 
doned, political leadeship increas¬ 
ingly tends to exploit the anger 
and dissatisfaction of the people 
and splinter society into heteroge¬ 
neous groups pitched in conflict 
with each other. Institution of good 
governance and respect for Rule of 
Law are the only answers to the 
contemporary chaos we see all 
around and to the tendency for an 
amoral majority to render democ¬ 
racy into elective despotism. 

In the days of World War, IQ 
tests were developed by a psy¬ 
chologist at Standford called 
Lewis Terman. "The IQ ways of 
flunking has it that people are ei¬ 
ther smart or not, are bom that 
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way, that there's nothing much 
you can do about it, and that teats 
can tell you if you are one of die 
smart ones or not". But there are 
theories refuting the IQ view; 
holding that there is not just one 
monolithic kind of intelligence 
that is crucial for life's success, but 
rather a wide spectrum of intelli¬ 
gences, with seven key varieties. 
One of the components is the'spa¬ 
tial capacity 7 . In this scheme of 
things, IQ plays a small part, just 
a 20 per cent part in human per¬ 
sonality. Emotional, inter-per¬ 
sonal-intelligence on the other 
hand enables one to understand 
other people and to work coopera¬ 
tively with them. We need this 
emotional intelligence for a just 
society. 

The thoughts and actions of 
men tend to be influenced by some 
set of general ideas about the na¬ 
ture of the world and man's place 
in it. This world picture conditions 
both die scientific temper and die 
religious culture of the times and 
furnishes a dim background to die 
dimensions of curiosity of the 
times. It is said that the 'Modem 
Mind' is the product of 17th Cen¬ 
tury science. That era saw die birth 
of the modem science as it is un¬ 
derstood today and was exposed 
to the thoughts of Kepler, Galileo 
and Newton. Several theories of 
creation and cosmology were put 
forward. There was the expected 
and inevitable confrontation be¬ 
tween the "technological' and 
"mechanical" theories of evolu¬ 
tion : whether there was'purpose' 
or 'consciousness' in evolution or 
whether it was merely a causative 
factor. Science is generally associ¬ 
ated with 'mechanism' and reli¬ 
gion with "Teleology". The dis¬ 
cerning of a purpose in evolution 
was considered unscientific. This 
scientific temper militated against 
die religious concept of die world 
as a moral order and the declara¬ 
tion implicit in it that moral val¬ 
ues were objective. Modem Sci¬ 


ence postulated propositions 
which were inconsistent with 
moral values being objective. The 
new scientific and technological 
forces in the next century will 
sharpen this debate. The difficult 
points of contact between science 
on the one hen^i and religion on 
the other wilf attract a sharper de¬ 
bate resulting 1 ultimately in a pur¬ 
poseful endeavour to search for a 


fundamental unity on which all 
attract a sharper debate resulting 
ultimately inapiaposeful endeav¬ 
our to search for a fundamental 
unity on which all postulates of 
science and philosophy could be 
explained. Stephen Hawking 
spoke of this quest. In his A brief 
History of Tone, he wrote: "We find 
ourselves in a bewildering world. 
We want to make sense of what we 
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see around ns and Id ask: what is 
ourplaoeinitandwhere did it and 
we come from? Why is it the way 

itisr 

Ultimately science and phi¬ 
losophy will achieve clearer ver¬ 
sions of the higher absolutes that 
serve as impelling forces in sci¬ 
ence, philosophy and religion. It 
will increasingly come to be real¬ 
ised that great truths of this all 
pervasive unity are not amenable 
to mere sensory perception or to 
the Held of reason, for, the logical 
mind is unable to perceive this ul¬ 
timate reality. "The Held of reason, 
or of the conscious workings of the 
mind" said Swami Vivekananda 
"is narrow and limited. There is a 
little circle within which human 
reason must move. It cannot go 
beyond. Every attempt to go be¬ 
yond is impossible, yet it is beyond 
the circle of reasons that there lies 


is an immortal soul, whether there 
is a God, questions, whether there 
is any Supreme intelligence guid¬ 
ing this universe or not, are be¬ 
yond the Held of reason. Reason 
can never answer these ques¬ 
tions". 

There will thus be a new 
yearning for the discovery of this 
higher moral order. In this inevi¬ 
table search it will increasingly be 
envisioned that impersonal love of 
all mankind, goodness for good¬ 
ness' sake, reverence for all life are 
the foundations of morality and 
justice. 

Swami Siddheshwarananda, a 
former member of the Cochin 
Royal Family who became a monk 
of the Sri Ramakmhna Mission 
and went to France in 1937, in his 
work in French on "Hindu 
Thought and Carmelite Mysti¬ 
cism" made some profound ob- 
servations on Religion and Spiritu¬ 
ally, "Religion erects barrios be¬ 
tween mm because it rests on con¬ 


cepts which are provocative slo¬ 
gans and rallying paints. That is 
why there cannot be amity be¬ 
tween particular religions if one 
considers doctrinal and theoretical 
values. The word "Spirituality", is 
closer to our ideas, is of a more 
universal order; it designates this 
life which expands slowly in the 
deepest part of ourselves and 
which is indefinable because it is 
ceaselessly renewed. All its mani¬ 
festations (symbols, ideas, beliefs) 
are only its changing envelope, 
according to the different doctrines 
and notions which men form of 
God when they think about the 
problem of salvation. But if we 
take the word "religon" "as signi¬ 
fying human efforts to realize the 
highest level of consciousness, a 
transformation of being, then we 
discover at the innermost recess of 


forms the animal that was man 
into a divine being in whatever 


religion he belongs for to the ex¬ 
tent that his religion does not con¬ 
sist in vain discussion, polemics, 
and subtleties." 

This is the way to re-establish 
the morality of aesthetics, desist 
from surrendering to agnosticism 
and cease to worship doubt Defi¬ 
nition of justice, truth, beauty and 
goodness need not be provisional 
subject to revision as we plod our 
way through the wilderness of 
life's experience; but remain sub¬ 
stantial anchors for moral sublim¬ 
ity. One of France's greatest hu¬ 
manists and writers Anatole 
France said, "Truth possesses 
within herself a penetrating force 
unknown alike to error and false¬ 
hood. I say truth and you must 
understand my meaning. For foe 
beautiful words truth and justice 
need not be defined in order to be 
understood in their true sense. 
They bear within them a shining 
beauty and heavenly light* 1 firmly 
believe in the triumph of truth and 
justice that is what upholds me in 
times of trial." 
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all that humanity holds most dear. 
All these questions, whether there 


the different religions, however 
different outwardly, a true oneness 
of aspiration, a completion in the 
sense of blossoming of the soul— 
a conversion, in short, which trans- 
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CAMPUS NEWS 

‘ Need for Technology-based Training 


Apart from conventional 
sources like books and journals, 
modem learning processes will 
have to be supplemented by exten¬ 
sive use of technology-based train¬ 
ing, the AICTE Chairman, Dr. S. 
Rame Gowda has said. Conven¬ 
tional methods of learning and 
training would not help keep 
abreast of the changes taking place 
in various fields which influence 
process designing and product 
manufacturing. Normal books and 
journals should be supplemented 
by extensive use of internet facili¬ 
ties, interactive computers and a 
host of digital gadgets, all com¬ 
monly referred to as technology- 
based training. Dr. Rame Gowda 
was delivering the convocation 
address of Sri Chandrasekaiendra 
Saraswathi Viswa Mahavidyalaya 
(Deemed University), Enathur, in 
Chennai recently. 

Everyone, whether a Sanskrit 
teacher or a computer teacher, 
should get used to browsing 
through the Internet, day in day 
out, to know the happenings in 
their fields of study. Only this 
would make sure that one could 
cope with the demands of his or 
her job and be productive for the 
employers, he said. 

He said the new graduates 
should not be carried away always 
by ranks or medals, or fall prey to 
the temptation of living in past 
glory or turn lethargic to everyday 
challenges. Real learning began 
only in the outside world, after the 
university, where the scenario was 
fast and dominated by knowledge. 
This called for multi-discipline 
expertise among youngsters, he 
said. 


Dr. Rame Gowda lauded the 
institution for teaching social and 
natural sciences, management and 
engineering, along with Sanskrit, 
The university had demonstrated 
the capability to blend science with 
spirituality and proved that it was 
possible in the fast changing world 
to prepare youngsters to cope with 
the increasing socio-economic and 
technological challenges on the 
bed rock of moral and ethical val¬ 
ues propounded in the ancient 
scriptures. The Deemed Univer¬ 
sity Chancellor, Prof. G.J.V.J. Raju, 
stressed the need to modernise the 
process of converting information 
into knowledge. This should be 
done both in the classroom and in 
the library. Networks of high qual¬ 
ity information and creation of vir¬ 
tual library to share information 
were required to help students 
share information and attain inno¬ 
vative ideals. 

He said the university devel¬ 
oped an integrated personality 
among students. It had introduced 
modem trends and latest develop¬ 
ments in the curriculum, even 
while stressing the importance of 
India's ancient culture and herit¬ 
age. 

Dr. N. Shankar, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, who welcomed the gathering, 
revealed that the university had 
eight courses and Ph.D. in San¬ 
skrit, with a total of 984 students 
in the Enathur and Nazarethpet 
Ayurvedic College campuses and 
at the Pammal and Tambaram cen¬ 
tres. It had sought AICTE permis¬ 
sion to start three engineering 
courses. A master plan envisaged 
a phased development of the cam¬ 
pus at Enathur and the Ayurvedic 


hospital with staff quarters, sta¬ 
dium, hostels, buildings for me¬ 
chanical and computer sciences, 
auditorium etc, at a cost of Rs. 15 
cranes. 

A full-fledged medical college 
was on the anvil. It also planned 
to provide opportunities to the 
community to learn Sanskrit, 
Vedas, Agamas and even fine arts 
at various centres, said Dr. 
Shankar. 

DST Evolves New. 
Cost-effective Technology 

A technology-based pro¬ 
gramme, "Intelligent Processing of 
Materials" (IPM), formulated by 
the Department of Science and 
Technology (DST) for the benefit 
of industry is believed to be the 
only one of its kind in the world, 
according to the Indira Gandhi 
Centre for Atomic Research 
(1GCAR), headed by the Director 
of the Materials Management 
Group (MMG), Dr. Baldev Raj. 

Its successful adoption by the 
Mysore city based Raman Boards 
Limited (RBL), stated to be one of 
the eight units engaged in the 
manufacture of cellulose trans¬ 
former insulation in the world, has 
inspired other industries to use 
IPM in their units. Mysore is the 
first dty in the country to adopt 
the programme. 

Mr. K. Balakrishnan, General 
Manager (Operations), RBL, said 
there were a number of research 
and development institutions of 
the Union Government operating 
under (he aegis of the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
(CSIR), the Indian Council for Ag¬ 
ricultural Research (ICAR), the 
DST and the Department of 
Atomic Energy (DAE), which were 
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striving to ensure that technologi¬ 
cal development and expertise 
developed were made available to 
industry or agriculture under a 
time-bound programme. Another 
challenge was to make technolo¬ 
gies cost-effective to make them 
accessible to a wider section of 
trade and agriculture. 

Research conducted in the 
CSIR and the ICAR laboratories 
was being transferred to users in 
a structured manner. 

However, research done un¬ 
der the auspices of the DAE, the 
DST and the Department of Space 
(DoS) is directed primarily to ap¬ 
plications in nuclear energy and 
space programme. 

The work carried out is at the 
leading edge of technology and 
perceived to be "esoteric." There¬ 
fore, few domestic industries 
viewed these technologies as 
something that was relevant to 
them. 

However, the DST felt that 
while many technologies evolved 
or expertise gained were primarily 
meant for atomic energy or space 
applications, nevertheless, many 
of them could also be useful and 
cost-effective in industry. 

Thus, the DST formulated the 
IPM to provide a formal mecha¬ 
nism to transfer these technolo¬ 
gies, upgrade the technical base of 
and to enhance competitiveness in 
Indian industry, which would en¬ 
able it tomeet the challenge posed 
by globalisation. 

Under this programme of the 
IGCAR in Kalpakkam, the MMG 
has made available a number of 
processing materials and quality 
analysis and control techniques to 
interested industrial users. 

The objective of the IBM pro¬ 
gramme, Mr. Balakrishnan said, 
was to ensure that the quality of 
new material being processed by 


a manufacturing unit was main¬ 
tained during the processing stage. 

Data analysed and corrections 
to the process, if any, could be car¬ 
ried out immediately so that waste 
due to rejections was eliminated. 

Prof. V.S. Ramamurthy, Secre¬ 
tary of DST, who was in Mysore 
recently, handed over the first suc¬ 
cessful project under the TPM to 
RBI. 

This project was triggered by 
two professors of the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Science, Bangalore, and car¬ 
ried out by Dr. Baldev Raj and his 
team at die IGCAR. 

The system used a novel ap¬ 
plication of the "eddy current" 
testing principle, which thus far 
had been applied to the detection 
of faults ina metallic structure. The 
uniqueness of the IGCAR-devel- 
oped system was that the "eddy 
current" principle was used to de¬ 
tect the presence of metallic parti¬ 
cles in a non-metallic substrate. 

NTR Health Varsity to Set 
Up Cyber Network 

The NTR University of Health 
Science proposes to set up a mas¬ 
sive cyber network linking the 
university with all the medical col¬ 
leges in the State to improve its 
information technology. 

The computerised network 
would help the students and the 
medical fraternity to browse 
through the various medical litera¬ 
ture sitting at one place, saving 
both time and money. This was 
revealed by Prof. G. Shyam Sun¬ 
der, Vice-Chancellor of the univer¬ 
sity, ajr the national conference, 
"M^dfcal Informatics', organised 
by the Institute of Public Enter¬ 
prise in Hyderabad. 

He said that training in com¬ 
puter education, both at the under¬ 
graduate and postgraduate level, 
were becoming increasing by es¬ 


sential in view of its various ad¬ 
vantages. Union Health and Fam¬ 
ily Welfare Secretary K.K. Bakshi 
in his valedictory address said that 
computer technology based on the 
silicon chip was going to be ben¬ 
efited and further advanced by the 
knowledge of the biological sys¬ 
tem in the form of biochip. 

"Different biochips of DNA 
and protein are being explored 
and developed to identify differ 
ent defective genes for the diagno¬ 
sis of hereditary and other diseases 
and also identify suitable drugs for 
their treatment", he said. 

Manonmaniam Varsity 
Convocation 

Prof. V.C. Kulandaiswamy, 
former Vice-Chancellor, IGNOU, 
Anna and Madurai-Kamaraj Uni¬ 
versities, expressed serious con¬ 
cern at the state of the university 
system and higher education in 
Tamil Nadu and pleaded for the 
appointment of a high power com¬ 
mittee to review the same. He was 
delivering his address at the sixth 
convocation of the Manonmaniam 
Sundaranar University in 
Tirunelveli recently. 

Prof. Kulandaiswamy took 
exception to the "confused think¬ 
ing" on financing of higher edu¬ 
cation and said that from the first 
to the seventh Five Year Plans, the 
average allocation for higher edu¬ 
cation was 17.3 percent of the 
funds earmarked for education, 
but in the Eighth Plan it came 
down to eight per cent. The cut in 
the allocation for higher education 
was attributed to the large alloca¬ 
tion for primary education. 

No one will ever dispute in¬ 
creased allocation for primary 
education. But that did not mean 
that it had to be done at the cost of 
higher education. The highest edu¬ 
cation for a few was important as 

(Canid, on page 22) 
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(ContcLfrom page 19) 

the basic education for all in a large 
country like India. He said the 
Department of Economic Affairs 
had classified higher education as 
non-merit service and had sug¬ 
gested reduction in the subsidy 
from the present 90 per cent to 25 
per cent over a period of five years. 
This viewpoint was completely ill- 
informed and had in it the poten¬ 
tial for disastrous consequences. 
The allocation for S and T research 
had been continuously decreasing 
and wasaverypaltry0.81 percent 
of the GNP in 1994-95, he pointed 
out. 

The organisational structure 
of the varsities had long become 
'out-dated'. The basic framework 
was developed when the univer¬ 
sities performed only affiliating 
functions. The UGC appointed a 
couple of committees in the last 
four decades to examine the gov¬ 
ernance of universities. But no 
change had taken place, despite 
the reports of these committees. 

In this regard he said no de¬ 
veloping nation could allow its 
University soil to become arid 
without endangering the future of 
its youth. Stressing the need for 
strong commitment to S and T, 
Prof. Kulandaiswamy observed 
that the advanced countries had 
become affluent not because of the 
discovery of any new natural re¬ 
source, but because of their su¬ 
premacy of knowledge in S and T 
etc. The need of the hour to make 
file country a developed one was 
to arm it with technology. 

Dr. K.P. Aravaanan, Vice- 
Chancellor, in his report said 
within a short span of time, the 
University has been in the fore¬ 
front, ushering in several innova¬ 
tive educational methods. The 
University had planned to intro¬ 
duce two new courses, MBA and 
Master in Library and Information 
Science, shortly. 


Ms. M. Fathima Beevi, Gover¬ 
nor of Tamil Nadu and the Chan¬ 
cellor of the University, presided 
over the convocation and pre¬ 
sented Ph.D. degrees to 49 candi¬ 
dates. She also presented degrees 
and medals to 77 University rank 
holders in the PG andUG courses. 
A total of 11,476 candidates re¬ 
ceived their degrees in absentia. 

Sir Visvesvaraya & 
Sir Raman Awards 

Three scientists have been se¬ 
lected for the "Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
Award for lifetime Achievement" 
instituted by the Government of 
Karnataka. They are Dr. K.N. Raju, 
former Director of NAL, Professor 
A.R. Vasudeva Murthy of the De¬ 
partment of Inorganic Chemistry, 
Indian Institute of Science (TISc), 
and Professor G. Suryan from the 
Department of Physics, DSc. 


The two-day regional meet of 
the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research (ICAR) which concluded 
recently at the CCS Haryana Ag¬ 
ricultural University, discussed the 
problems of rising and foiling wa¬ 
ter table, soil salinity and the 
spread of phalaris minor. 

Presenting the ground water 
situation in Haryana, experts 
from HAU pointed out that 
during the past 20 years the water 
table in Ambala, Yamunanagar, 
Kurukshetra and Rewari districts 
had gone down at an alarming 
rate, while in Rohtak, Jind, Hisar, 
Sirsa, Bhiwani, Fatehabad and 
parts of Sonepat districts it had 
risen at an average annual rate 
of 10 to 30 cm. 

They said the problem was 
accompanied by the secondary 
soil salinity which was severely 
affecting the crop yield. 


In addition, the following 
have been selected for the Sir C-V. 
Raman Award for young scientists 
in different disciplines : Dr. H. 
Shivananda Murthy, UAS, 
Mangalore, for Life Science; Dr. B. 
N. Gangadhar of NIMHANS, 
Bangalore for Medical Science; Dr. 
Shailaja Hittalmani, UAS, 
Bangalore, for Agricultural Science 
and Animal Husbandry; Dr. K. 
Byrappa, University of Mysore for 
Physical Science; Dr. R. Shankar of 
Mangalore University for Earth 
Science; Dr. S. Yashanath of HSc, 
Bangalore, for Chemical Science; 
Dr. D. Bhattacharya and Dr. A.A. 
Deshpande, RRI, Bangalore, for 
Space Science; Dr. Y. Narahari, DSc, 
and Mr. M.D.R. Prasad, ADA, 
Bangalore, for Computer Science; 
Dr. A.K. Sharma of ISRO and Mr. 
Shyam Chetty of NAL for Engi¬ 
neering Science. 


Similarly, HAU scientists also 
cautioned against the spread of the 
phalaris minor weed in the region. 
They pointed out that of about two 
million hectare of the total are a 
under wheat cultivation, file pres¬ 
ence of this weed had been noticed 
in about five lakh hectares. They 
said, the weed had been found in 
paddy-wheat rotation belt, which, 
in absence of an effective 
weedicide, was seriously affecting 
the yield. 

The regional meet of the ICAR 
was attended by representatives 
from Rajasthan, Gujarat, Daman 
Diu, Nagar Haveli, as the area 
shared common agro-climatic con¬ 
ditions . 

Suggesting the remedial 
measures, the Vice-Chancellor of 
HAU, Prof. J.B. Chaudhury, 
sought liberal financial assistance 
from the ICAR for tackling such 


News from Agricultural Universities 

ICAR Meet at HAU 
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problems. He said the Haryana 
Government had accorded top pri¬ 
ority to solving the problem of wa¬ 
ter logging and a masterplan had 
been approved which was likely 
to cost about Rs. 2300 crore. Since 


Between 8th and 14th May 
1999 the following schedule of tel¬ 
ecast on higher education through 
INSAT-1D under the auspices of 
the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion will be observed. The pro¬ 
grammes are telecast on the 
Doordarshan's National Network 
from 9.30 to 10.00 a.m. every day 
except on Saturdays & Sundays. 
These programmes are also tel¬ 
ecast on Doordarshan's National 
Network from 6.00 to 6.30 a.m. two 
days a week i.e. on Saturdays and 
Sundays. On DD2 International 
Programme will be shown at 11.00 
to 12.00 hours on Saturdays only. 

Hindi Programmes are being 
telecast on Mondays to Fridays 
from 6.00 to 6.30 a.m. 

83.99 
"Jazz-1" 

"International Programmes" 

"Aurad-i Fathiyya — A 
Kashmiri Muslim: Ritual as 
a Source of History" 

10.5.99 
"Physics of 
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"Roaming TV Quiz-Thomas 
Alva Edison" 
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come" 

"Glimpses of India-6 : 
Himalaya" 
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with Nature" 

12.5.99 

"Enroute to Fabric Queen" 
"Moving into the Audible" 


the amount of expenditure was 
huge, it had been proposed to seek 
assistance from the Union Agricul¬ 
ture Ministry and Central Irriga¬ 
tion and Wasteland Development 
Board for providing financial aid. 


"Skinning Mother Nature' 

13.5.99 

"Winds of Change-2: 
Women in Rural Develop¬ 
ment" 

'Touch of Genius" 
"Question Time-101" 
"Bharatanatyam-1" 

143.99 


A Montreal-based business¬ 
man of Indian origin is reported 
to have donated $ 500,000 to two 
Canadian universities which will 
be used to grant scholarships to 
South Asian and minority commu¬ 
nity students. 

Mr. Baljit Chadha donated the 
amount which will be used to es¬ 
tablish two endowments of $ 
2,50,000 each at the McGil and 
Concordia Universities. To begin 
with, 10 scholarships of $ 2,500 
each will be granted out of these 
endowments to undergraduate 
South Asia students, minority 
community students and others. 

The scholarships will be 
awarded to deserving students 
and the selection will also be based 
an merit, said Mr. Balbir Sawhney, 
a professor at Concordia Univer¬ 
sity. 

The objective of these endow¬ 
ments "is to support Indo-Cana- 
dians, visible minorities and oth- 


"Expedition Everest-2" 
"Touch of Genius" 

Hindi Telecast 
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ers in their pursuit of higher edu¬ 
cation," Mr. Sawhney said. 

Mr. Sawhney said that letters 
had already been exchanged be¬ 
tween the Chadha Family Founda¬ 
tion and the two universities. The 
foundation wanted to start 50 such 
scholarships and extend it to the 
whole of Canada, he said. 

"The Indo-Canadian commu¬ 
nity, having faced difficulties in the 
early years of its "continuous jour¬ 
ney" has come to play an impor¬ 
tant role in the mainstream of Ca¬ 
nadian society," Mr. Sawhney said. 
"Active participation in religious 
and cultural activities within and 
outside the Indo-Canadian com¬ 
munity is well manifest in the 
multicultural mosaic of Canada," 
he said. 

"With the establishment of the 
scholarship endowments, the 
community has launched a proc¬ 
ess of supporting students in their 
studies," he noted. 
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BOOK REVIEW 



K. Vaman* 


equates die quintessence of God 
with Science; yet shapes him mar¬ 
velously in die garb of Sat Cit 
Ananda. 


Keshav Rao, Man, Woman and God : The Power of the Cobra, 
(Ashirvad, Mahanavami Circle, Mangalore-575 002 ) 1998, Pp. 676, 
Rs. 280/-. 


Keshav Rao's philosophic fic¬ 
tion, Man, Woman and God, pub* 
fished by the Felicitation Commit¬ 
tee consisting of his old students 
and well wishers is a work of scin¬ 
tillating brilliance. The author, 
whose years of teaching service 
were mostly spent in the colleges 
of Dakshina Kannada, Kodagu 
and Udupi districts, is a renowned 
teacher of English, and a bilingual 
writer. He has seven books in 
Kannada, and two in English to his 
credit. In the present volume, his 
latest, he has experimented with 
quite a few techniques like a sin¬ 
gle day's happening in the life of 
the protagonist with flashbacks, 
window of consciousness narra¬ 
tion, as also that of stream of con¬ 
sciousness, in some measure. The 
maintaining of the unities to the 
best extent feasible, and the initial 
philosophical exposition after the 
manner of Sartre and others are the 
highlights. The quest is fashioned 
after the thrilling fashion of Steven 
Spielberg, and the denouement is 
modelled very warmly with an 
admixture of fact, fiction and phi¬ 
losophy. Quite a few speculations 
pertaining to the realm of Meta¬ 
physics, especially with reference 
to Ontology and above all, a splen¬ 
did portraiture of God, through a 
blend of the intellectual and mys¬ 
tical gazes, are intellectually elec¬ 
trifying. The somewhat tedious 
exposition is fascinatingly and co- 

*Asstt. Librarian, 

Mangalore University Library, 
Mangalore-574199. 


sily made up by the middle and 
tiie concluding parts. 

The focal point of issue or the 
main bearing of this totally new 
and unique volume is the age-old 
theme of Good and Evil. Though 
there is an element of mystery 
round those subjects, the ontologi¬ 
cal essence of God, and the tele¬ 
ological significance of life, Keshav 
Rao, in the style of Mulk Raj 
Anand and others, offers his own 
solution to the problem of Evil and 
suffering which confront human 
life. Collective endeavour or con¬ 
gregated might is the author's 
challenge to tiie devastating power 
of Evil. For how many among us 
can stand alone, and what load of 
burden can be thrown upon the 
shoulders of God? 

The book consists of many 
gems of thought chosen from the 
store-houses of knowledge of the 
East and the West, with a glorious 
synthesis of the two. There is a 
beautiful transendental touch of 
both language and content. The 
style, though pedagogic, is exclu¬ 
sively meant for the university 
don, and the discriminating 
reader. This special volume, which 
has a cosmic canvas, and which 
debates many a subtle point be¬ 
longing to the frontiers of religion, 
literature, metaphysics, ethics, 
psychology and cosmology, pos¬ 
sesses a non controversial aroma 
thereby making it universally ac¬ 
ceptable. Keshav Rao censures, but 
very rationally; he also applauds, 
that too very scientifically. He 


The book is written by way of 
a Testament of Faith. It is part au¬ 
tobiography and part fiction, what 
the author is, and what he dreams 
to become. Professor Jogendra 
turns Swazni Prajnananda, after 
nine years of his Himalayan ren¬ 
dezvous, into a dynamic yogi with 
a tremendous social commitment. 
His Solidarity League with its 
headquarters at Nariman Point, 
Bombay, is a conglomeration of his 
dedicated and patriotic-minded 
students and ex-students. The 
antogonist, Sanatam, the under¬ 
world king, a former student of 
Professor Jogendra, and his team 
are laid low by the League. 
Sanatam himself is vanquished by 
the Professor in a most thrilling 
contest, in which Swami 
Prajnananda makes use of his 
newly-acquired, devastating Ser¬ 
pent Power, termed Kundalini in 
Sanskrit In scientific terminology 
Kundalini is the power of our con¬ 
trolled sympathetic nervous po¬ 
tentiality. 

One may wonder whether a 
redeemer need only to be a 
Himalayan Yogi. The author cat¬ 
egorically denies and says that it 
is just an example. A revolution 
and tiie birth of a leader are the 
fruits of a particular soil, peculiar 
to its ingredients of tradition and 
culture — a Lincoln, a Gandhi, a 
Lenin, or a Jogendra. Keshav Rao's 
book ought to be a precious pos¬ 
session of every home, all over the 
world, especially in India, our own 
land. Man, Woman and God is a 
book of international value, for 
reasons more than one. The author, 
in envisaging the philosophy of 
Pragmatic idealism, shapes him¬ 
self as a philosopher — thinker of 
the future. 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


A list of doctoral theses accepted by Indian Universities December 1998 - January 1999) 


AGRICULTURAL AND VETERINARY SCIENCES 
Agriculture Science 

1. Nagpura, Shivaji Chaitram. Economic analysis of selected 
forest plantation species in Maharashtra State. (Dr H N Pa til)/ 
Department of Agriculture Science, Marathwada Agricultural 
University, Parbhanim. 

Forestry 

1. J H Lalramnghinglova. Studies on plants of ethno-bo- 
tanical importance in the tropical wet evergreen forests of 
Mizoram. (Prof L K Jha), Department of Forestry, North Eastern 
Hill University, Shillong. 

Veterinary Sciences 

1. Baskaran Ravi Latha. Immunological strategies in the 
control of ixodid ticks. (Dr G Rajavelu), Department of Veteri¬ 
nary Sciences, Tamil Nadu Veterinary and Animal Sciences Uni¬ 
versity, Chennai. 

1 Dilip Kumar D. Obstructive disorders of alimentary tract 
radiographic and endoscopic evaluation and their surgical cor¬ 
rection in dogs. (Dr Ameerjan), Department ofVeterinary Sciences, 
Tamil Nadu Veterinary and Animal Sciences University, Chennai. 

3. Harikrishnan, T ). Antigenic profile of isolates of theileria 
annulate. (Dr D Jeyaseelan Chellappa), Department of Veterinary 
Sciences, Tamil Nadu Veterinary and Animal Sciences University, 
Chennai 

4 . Milind Gonduji Thorat Comparative study of induced 
penetrating and non-penetrating syndrome in bovine. Depart¬ 
ment of Veterinary Surgery, Dr Punjabrao Deshmukh Krista 
Vldyapeeth, Akola. 

5- Panda, Satyanarayan. Histoceneais, histomorphology 
and histochemistry of the female reproductive system of 
Japanese quail (coturnix cotumix japonica). (Dr C 
Vjjayaraghavan), Department of Veterinary Sciences, Tamil Nadu 
Veterinary and Animal Sciences University, Chennai 

6. Ranganath,L. Comparative evaluation of renal affections 
by ultrasono gr aphy and radiography in dogs. (Dr WP Archibald 
Balraj David), Department ofVeterinary Sciences, Tunil Nadu Vet¬ 
erinary and Animal Sciences University, Chennai 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Biology 

1. Haihons Kauc. Demographic survey with apodal refe r- 
ence to health care systems in Punjab—A comparative study of 
rural and urban areas. (Dr D P Bhatnagar), Department of Hu¬ 
man Biology, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

2. Zora Singh- Developmental age in jabrikh boys boot 5 
to 20 wlft special refere nc e to skeletal, sexual and dental matu- 

rity. (Prof L S Sidhu), Department of Biology, Punjabi University, 
Patiala. 


Biotechnology 

1. Adhuna. Evaluation of stress re spo ns e during Irishman!* 
donovanl macrophage interaction. (Prof Rakesh Bhatnagar), De¬ 
partment of Biotechnology, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
Delhi 

2. Dalai, Seurat Kumar. TH1 and TH2 profiles of asympto¬ 
matic aznlcrofilaremic individuals in bancroftian filariaaia. (Dr 
San tosh K Kar), Department of Biotechnology, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi 

Botany 

1. Bhavsar; Vilas Vasant. Study of isanudear hybrids Involv¬ 
ing diverse cytoplasms in sorghum. (Dr S T Borikar), Depart¬ 
ment of Botany, Marathwada Agricultural University, ParbhanL 

2. Gayathri, Suthram. Evaluation of some indigenous 
strains of calletociclnun dematium (Pen ExFr) grove. For the 
managment of paxthenium hysteiophonu L. (Dr A K Fandey), 
Department of Botany, Rani Durgavati Vishwavidyalaya, Jabalpur. 

3. Harelip Kauc Morpho-physiological studies on growth 
and development of certain species of araucaria and podocarpus. 
(Dr P Kumar), Department of Botany, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

4. Jagdeo, Pahurkar Ashutmh. Ground vegetation boi-con- 
trntand net primary production in deciduous woodland. (Dr B 
R Pandit), Department of Botany, Bhavnagar University, 
Bhavnagac 

5. Mary Ann George. Studies on airborne algal and fungal 
forms and their possible role as allergens. (Dr K S Verma), De¬ 
partment of Botany, Rani Durgavati Vishwavidyalaya, Jabalpur. 

6. Parveen, Asma. Studies on allelopathk behaviour of cer¬ 
tain weeds in relation to potential for weed management (Prof 
M Wajid Khan), Department of Botany, Aligarh Muslim Univer¬ 
sity, Aligarh. 

7. Shivananjaiah. The structural studies of mega and 
microfosails occoring in lower Gandwana strata of Maharashtra 
State (DrPRNanjunda Gowda), Department of Botany,Bangalore 
University, Bangalore. 

8. lippeswamy T. Studies on the effect of foliar applica¬ 
tion of micranutrients on yield and quality of mulberry (Moras 
SPP). (Dr S Chakrabarthi), Departmmt of Botany, University of 
Mysore, Mysore 

Life Sciences 

1. Ayekpaun Premila DevL Indoor aerobiology of certain 
working environments in Imphal area, Manipuc (Prof N 
Irabanta Singh), Department of Life Sciences, Manipur Univer¬ 
sity, Manipuc 

2. Singh, AthokpamHerojit Sulphur status of the cultivated 
soils of Manipuc (Dr A Ibopishak Singh), Department of Life Sci¬ 
ences, Manipur University, Manipur. 
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Microbiology 

1. Lai Sangeeta. Studies on the biodegradation of koattn 
by some actUmomycetes. (DrSKMasifaandDrRCRajak),De¬ 
partment of Microbiology, Rani Durgavati Vishvavidyalaya, 
Jabalpur. 

Molecular Biology 

1. Raman, B. Molecular chaperone Uke activity of alpha 
crystalUn. (Dr Mohan Rao), Department of Molecular Biology, 
Ja waharlal Nehru Univendty, New Delhi 

Sericulture 

1. Shivashankarappa, LEA comparative evaluation of 
diflubensiuon and its application for the control of Uri fly, 
exorista sorfaillana wied. (Dr H P Puttaraju), Department of 
Sericulture/ Bangalore University, Bangalore. 

Zoology 

1. Anuradha, C R Physiological and Histopathological 
changes in freshwater fish anabaa scandens (Cuvier) subjected 
to selenium toxicity. (Dr T Nagaraju), Department of Zoology, 
Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

2. Bharti, Himender. Taxonomic revision of subfamily 
tenthiedininae (sans: pachyprotaris) ( hy me n o ptera ; vymphyta; 
tenfhredinldae) from India. (Dr M S Saini), Department of Zool¬ 
ogy, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

3. Jayahri Mardenia Nee Jayshri Pachori. Investigations on 
suitability of rat as s model for study of immune response to 
bovine spermatozoa- (Dr S K Jain), Department of Zoology, Rani 
Durgavati Vishwavidynlaya, Jabalpur. 

4 KSujatha, Studies on rilkworm rearing in relation to im¬ 
provement of yield in multivoltine race Bombyx mori, L. (Prof 
A Purushotham Rao), Department of Zoology Kalcatiya Univer¬ 
sity, WarangaL 

5. Karanth, Subramanya. Biochemical action of 
organophosphonis insecticides in the adult and young rafts. (Dr 
Shivanandappa T), Department of Zoology, University of Mysore, 
Mysore. 

6. Lakshmi, Y. Biochemical and immunological studies of 
Thai saebroad virus disease of the Indian honeybee apis cerana 
indiea E (Dr C Chandrashekar Reddy), Department of Zoology, 
Bangalore University, Bangalore. 

7. Panildcar, Preetha. Nutritional aspects of freshwater 
prawn culture. (Dr SP Ayyar), Department of Zoology, Bangalore 
University. Bangalore. 

8. Prasanta Kumar Marti, Dimethoate and f envalerate tox¬ 
icity on the thyroid function in chicken and mouse with special 
reference to t-thyroxineg monodeiodinase enzyme activity. De- 
partmoit of Zoology, DeviAhilya Vkhwavidyaiaya, Indore. 

9. Reddy, BKomura. Structure and function of soil arthro¬ 
pod communities In Ibctona grandia Linn f and Dioapyros 
melanmykm Raxb. (Dr MVikram Reddy), Department of Zool¬ 
ogy, Kakatiya University, WarangaL 

10. Sienna, Narinder Tkxonomk stadias on the family 
satyridac (Leptdoptexa»Iitryaiaq>apiliaftaidea) of North West 
India with empahsla on external genitalia. (Dr H S Rose), De¬ 
partment of Zoology, Punjabi University Patiala. 


EARTH SYSTEM SCIENCES 
E nvir o nm ental Sciences 

1. Adiseshu, Gidugu. Ecological aspects of weed flora of 
sugawane fields at anakaptllc. Department of Environmental Sd- 
ence, Andhra University, Waitair. 

2. Bhosle, A B Systematic studies and analysis of sane 
heavy metals from Godavari river at Nanded and its 
ecophyaiotogical impact (Dr P M Patil), Department of Environr 
mental Science, Swami Ramanand Teerth Marathwada Univer¬ 
sity, Nanded. 

3. Patil, S R. Econlogkal studies on the river Ttinga in 
Shimoga dty starting from the Ttinga Reaervoir (Gajnur). (DrE 
T Puttaiah), Department of Environmental Sciences, Kuvempu 
University, Shimoga. 

Geology 

1. Raghuramu,Maddukuri. Mineralogy end geochemistry 
of CALC-aiiicato granulites from Jldiguppa in the Eastern Ghats 
Grtnulite Belt, India. (Prof A T Rao), Department of Geology, 
Andhra University, Waitair. 

2. Rao, Frakasa J. Environmental evaluation of ground 
water quality of a developing urban area of Andhra Pradesh, 
India. (Dr N Subba Rao), Department of Geology, Andhra Uni¬ 
versity, Waitair. 

ENGINEERING SCIENCES 
Applied Mechanics 

1. Ansari, Raisuddin. Normal and oblique impact of pro¬ 
jectiles an single and layered thin plates. (Dr S K Gupta and 
Prof N K Gupta), Department of Applied Mechanics, Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, New Delhi 

Z Prasad, GLEaswaxa. Axial collapse of rotatioiully sym¬ 
metric shells (Prof NK Gupta and Dr 5 K Gupta), Department of 
Applied Mechanks, Indian Institute of Technology, New Delhi 

3. Sahambi, Jyotmdra Singh. Wavelet transforms for ECG 
characterization. (Prof S N Tandon), Department of Applied- Me¬ 
chanics, Indian Institute of Technology, New Delhi 

CMl Engineering 

1. Agrawal, Abhijit Kumar. Seismic response of secondary 
systems mounted over tunionally coupled primary syatem (Prof 
T K Datta), Department of Gvil Engineering, Indian Institute of 
Technology, New Delhi 

Computer and Systems Sciences 

1. Gupta, Sangseta. Delay optimal mutual exclusion algo¬ 
rithms in distributed systems. (Prof P C Saxena), Department of 
Computer and Systems Sriwiaa, Ja waharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi. 

2. Kirti Singh. New trends in cell placement techniques as 
part of 1C layout design methodologies. Department of Coinpit- 
ter Sciences, Devi Ahilya Vtahwavidyalaya, Indore. 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 

Mathematics 

1. Bhattacharya, Debasbh. On some genemUsatUms of 
reekompactspecca. (DrRNBhaumik), Department of Mathemafr 
ks, Tripura University, Agartala. 
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Z Manohar S. Same invent problem* in fluid mechanic*. 
(PrafKAppala Raju), Department of Mathematics, Kakatiya Uni¬ 
versity WarangaL 

3. Murty, Y Naragimha. Through flow effect on convective 
instabilities in mteropolar fluid*. (Prof V V Ramana Rao), De¬ 
partment of Mathematics, Andhra University, WaJtair. 

Statistics 

1. Rao, V V V S Prakasa. Some manpower noddi In <fia- 
crele time with truncated and compound distributions, (Dr M 
Vivekananda Murthy), Department of Statistics, Andhra Univer¬ 
sity, WUiair. 

MEDICAL SCIENCES 

Genetics 

1. Nlranjan, Yanamandra. Dynamics of the B-gJobin gene 
in malm. Department of Genetics, Andhra University, Waltak 

Immunology 

1. Awasthi, Manjula. Genetic heterogeneity in Mus 
Muaculua and related forms from India. (Dr Rajesh K Anand), 
Department of Immunology, Jawaharial Nehru University, New 
Delhi 

2. Prasad, VikranL Receptormediated delivery of antisense 
of Oligonucleotides. (Prof Sandip K Basu), Department of Im¬ 
munology, Jawaharial Nehru University, New Delhi 

Neurophysiology 

1. Narender Kumar Synaptic organisation in rat retina: A 
study on in vivo and in vitro neuronal circuitry. (Dr T R Raju 
and Dr Y Ramamohan), Department of Neurophysiology, National 
Institute of Mental Health and Neuro Sciences, Bangalore 

Pharmaceutical Sciences 

1. Naidu, Appak Swamy. Studies cm the design and evalu¬ 
ation of membrane mode ra ted transdermal drug delivery sys¬ 
tems. (Prof K P R Chowdary), Department of Riaimaceutical Sci¬ 
ences, Andhra University Waltair. 

Pharmacy 

l. Satyanarayana, K. Herbal formulations : Constituents 
from Salads macrospenna in development of antidiabetic and 
antibiotic preparations and as coating material. (ProfC KKokate), 
Department of Pharmacy, Kakatiya University, WarangaL 

Speech and Hearing 

1. Pandits, Rajkumac Objec ti v e analysis of efficient voice. 
(Dr Naftamja N P), Department of Speeds and Hearing, Univer¬ 
sity of Mysore, Mysore. 

2. PremaKS. Reading acquisition profile in Kannada. (Dr 
Prattubha Karanth), Department of Speedi and Hearing, Univer¬ 
sity of Mysore, Mysore. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


1. Garg, De^ak Kumar, ImmnnogenkHy of reactive axy- 
8® species modified poly (G) and its implication In p rogt e s - 
ehcsy st tud cic ki o ala .(ftof-lhehidAli),DBp«teaentflfBiodiep>r 
istry, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh. 


Z Sixresh Kumar N. Stadias on the pro t eases of badltas 
thuringienaia subsp. kuistaid. (Prof Gtfenkateshwariu), Depart¬ 
ment of Biodsemistry Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

Chemistry 

1. GohUHsrshadMohanlaL Studies on the mwp hyaifala n d 
thermodynamic pro perties of sea water, lt*s con cent r ates, a oi ar 
salt quality upgradatiott by using external means and thermal 
decost-position of magnedum chloride. (Prof S N Mishin), De¬ 
partment of Che mistry , Bhavnagar University, Bhavnagar. 

Z Harshadkumar Dave Dipika. Studies of some medici¬ 
nally important heterocyclic compounds as drug potentials. (Dr 
N C Deaai), Department of Chemistry, Bhavnagar University, 
Bhavnagar 

3. Kasthnraiah, N. Synthesis and liquid crystalline prop¬ 
erties of sixm homologous series of optically active compounds. 
(Dr B KSadasiva), Department of Chemistry, Bangalore Univer¬ 
sity, Bangalore. 

4. Narayanan, Been*. Stadias on thcnnochromic phase tran¬ 
sitions In crystals using single crystal X-ray methods- (Dr M M 
Bhadbhade), Department of Chemistry, Bhavnagar University, 
Bhavnagar 

5. Panari,RafeekGulab. Kinetics and Mechanism of some 
reactions with alkaline permanganate. (Dr S T Nanctibewoor), 
Department of Chemistry, Kama tuk University, Dharwad. 

6. Rao, Menem Srinivasa. A chemical study of some me¬ 
dicinal plants from Andhra Pradesh. Department of Chemistry, 
Kakatiya University, WarangaL 

7. Reddy, P Sreenivasuhi. Synthesis, characterisation and 
properties of cheating ions-exchange resins for the removal of 
polyvalent metal Iona from brine. (Dr P S Anand), Department 
of Chemistry, Bhavnagar University, Bhavnagar. 

0. Reeta AgrawaL Chemical studies in protective coatings 
frith special reference to organic and Inorganic inhibitors. De¬ 
partment of Chemistry, Devi Ahtiya Vishwavidyalaya, Indore 

9- Yakkundi Shirish R. Chemical constituents of neem 
(Axadirachta Indies) and their utilisation. (Dr B Ravindmnath), 
Department of Chemistry University of Mysore, Mysore. 

Physics 

1. M-Ramesh. Study of gold, uxanJaite and sulphide bear¬ 
ing quartz-pebble conglomerate of Kalaaapura area, 
Chikmagalur District, Karnataka, India. (Dr K.5. Anantha 
Murthy), Department of Physics, Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarh. 

2. KhurshedAlam,SM. On the wormhole solutions of the 
scalar tensor theory of gravitation. (Prof B Bhattacharyya), De¬ 
partment of Physics, University of North Bengal, Dig ttDaijeeiing. 

3. Patti, H D. Dielectric volumetric conductivity and ultra¬ 
sonic studies of some organic molecules. (Dr RL Pa til), Depart¬ 
ment of Phyaks, Kamatak University, Dharwad. 

4. Sheikh Mohd Sakem. Microscopic nudeon optical po¬ 
tential at low aid intermediate energies. (Dr VW Haider), De- 
parhnent of Physics, Aligarh Muslim University Aligarh. 

5 Suneri Pandits. Ihecmri, ion beam and laaerprocesoing 
of metallic multilayers. (Dr AJay Gupta), Department of Ihysics, 
Devi Ahfiya ViahwavidyaJaya, Indore. 
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GRAMS: NMHANS 


Ph.: 6642121 (20 Lines) 


Ifelex; 0845-2186 NIMH-IN 
Fax i 0691-080-6631830 



NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 
AND NEURO SCIENCES 
(DEEMED UNIVERSITY) 

RB. No. 2900, Homr Road, Bangalore-560 029,INDIA 


NoJOMH/ACA/ADMW1999-2000 

ADMISSION NOTICE 

Applications on prescribed form from Indian Nationals are invited for admission to the following courses for foe Academic Year 
1999-2000 commencing from September 1,1999. 

A. POST-GRADUATE DEGREE/DIPLOMA COURSES 

1. Doctor of ffailosopfay (RlD) 

a) RtD. Degree in Clinical Psychology -4 Seats 

b) Ph.D. Degree in Neurophysiology - 2 Seats 

c) Facilities far registration far HlD. in the following subjects are also available— 

(1) Biophysics (2) Bioatatistics (3) Clinical Psychology (4) Epidemiology (S) Health Education (6) Human Genetics (7) 
Neurology (8)Nenrocheimstiy (9) Neuroimaging A Interventional Radio l o g y (lQ)NcuroinkTobiology (11) Neuropafoology 
(12) Neurophysiology (13) Neurosurgery (14) Neurovirology (IS) Psychiatry (16) Psychophannacdogy (17) Psychiatric 
Social Work (18) Speech Pathology & Audiology 

Entrance examination for selection of candidates in respect of the subjects mentioned drove at 1(c) will be held during foe 
months of July A March. Candidates with FeUowshrpfeponsorship from Recogniacd/Registcred Agencies, desirous of availing 
such p rog ram mes should write to foe Registrar for application forms. 

2. Did Degree in Neurology 6 Seats *(1 for Foreign/Dcputed) 

3. M-Ch. Degree in Neurosurgery 6 Seats *(2 for Foreign/Deputed) 

4. MD Degree in Psychiatry 14 Scats — 

5. Diploma in Psychiatry (DPM) 6 Seats (For Karnataka Domicile Only) 

6. Post Doctoral Certificate Course 4 Seats (2 for Foreign/Deputed) 

in Nemo Anaesthesia 

7. MPlhl. in Clinical Psychology IS Seats (3 for Fareign/Depuled) 

8. M. Phil, in Psychiatric Social Work 13 Seats (3 for Foreign/Deputed) 

9. MLPhil. in Neurophysiology 2 Seats — 

10. MPhiL in Biophysics 2 Scats — 

11. MJPlnl. in Speech Language Pathology 2Seats (1 for Forcign/Deputrd) 

12. M3c. in Psychiatric Nursing 6 Seats —■ 

Foreign Nationals are required to submit their applications foroogh foe Diplomatic Gimmel (through the Ministry of External 
Affairs) and foe Deputed eand kfa t ea shall submit their applications to foe Institute through proper channel They shall also 
appear for a common Entrance Examination along with the other candidates. 

a suitable foreigiVdeputed candidate is not available it will be filled by open merit 
SEPARATE AFVUCATION FORM SROUU> SR WCAINED AND SUBMITTED FOR EACH COURSE 

B. ELIGIBILITY FOR ADMKSKIN TO ALL COURSES; 

Mtofaaam OnaWIcattons for admisdan toSL 1 (a, b A c). 

La) Phi) d eg re e m Quoad ftyehology :MA/hLSc. degree in Psychology or two-year MAil degree in Clinical Psychology of 
NXMHANS or ay other recognized university or any other qaatiflatiOB i ce ogirinxl as equivalent thereto by NDdHANS, 
securing not leas tha 55% maria m foe aggregate of foe master’s degree course. 
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b) RtD Degree in Neurophysiology: Master’s Degree in life Srience/M.Phil with 55% marks in the aggregate or MD/DNB/ 
M.Ch. in Neurosurgery/DM in Neurology of a University recognised as equivalent by NIMHANS. 

c) Ph.D. Degree in other subjects: A Master’s degree in any discipline related to the concerned subjects with a minimum of 55% 
marks in the aggregate or DM in Neurology/M.Ch. in Neurosurgery/MD/MS/Diplomate of the National Board of Examinations 
of a University recognised as equivalent by NIMHANS. 

For Ph.D. in the subjects under basic medical sciences—A degree of Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery (MBBS) 
or BE, B.Tech., B.Sc. Engineering from a University recognized by NIMHANS securing a minimum of 55% of the aggregate marks 
in the professional examinations. 

Mi nimum Qualifications for admission to Courses from SL No. 2 to 5. 

i) MBBS degree of a recognised University recognised as equivalent by NIMHANS and recognised by the Indian Medical 
Council. 

ii) A certificate to the effect that compulsory Rotating Internship of one year after MBBS or its equivalent recognised by Indian 
Medical Council should be produced before 25.07.1999. 

iii) Full Registration with a State Medical Council; and 

iv) a) For candidates with MBBS, the duration of DM degree in Neurology and M.Ch. degree in Neurosurgery courses will be 

five years. 

b) (i) For candidates with MD Degree/Diploma of the National Board of Examinations in General Medicine or Paediatrics; and 
(ii) MS degree/DipIomate of National Board of Examinations in General Surgery or Orthopaedics of a University recognised 
as equivalent by NIMHANS and also recognised by the Indian Medical Council, the duration of DM Degree in Neurology 
and M.Ch. in Neurosurgery courses respectively will be 3 years. 

Minimum Qualifications for admission to the Course at SI. No. 6 

MD degree in anaesthesia of a recognised University recognised as equivalent by NIMHANS. Two candidates by direct admission 
and two by deputation will be admitted to be course. 

Minimum Qualifications for admission to the Courses from SI. Nos. 7 to 12. 

M.Phil. in Clinical Psychology: M.A./M.Sc. degree in Psychology of a University recognised as equivalent by NIMHANS 
securing not less than 55% marks in the aggregate of the Master’s Degree as a whole. 

M.Phil. in Psychiatric Social Work: Master’s Degree of Social Work from a University recognised as equivalent by NIMHANS 
securing not less than 55% marks in the aggregate of the Master’s Degree as a whole. Preference will be given to those who 
have specialised in Medical and Psychiatric Social Woik. 

MJhiL in Neurophysiology: MBBS degree or Master’s Degree in Life Sciences with not less than 55% marks in die aggregate 
of a University recognised as equivalent by NIMHANS. 

M*Phil. in Biophysics ; A candidate who has obtained not less than 55% marks in the Master’s Degree in Physical/Life 
Sciences or MBBS or BE from a University recognised as equivalent by NIMHANS. 

MHiil in Speech-Language Pathology : M.Sc. degree in Speech and Hearing from a recognized University or any other 
Master’s degree in speech and hearing recognized as equivalent thereto from NIMHANS, and who have secured not less than 
55% marks in the aggregate of die Master's degree course. 

MSc. in Psychiatric Nursing: 

(a) The course is open to those who are Registered Nurses with B.ScJB.Sc. (Hons) (Nursing) of a University which is recognised 
by NIMHANS (Deemed University) with not less than 60% aggregate marks. 

(b) Should have a minimum of two years of experience after obtaining B.Sc^B.Sc. (Hons) (Nursing) degree in Hospital Nursing 
Education, Institution or Community Health setting. 

A relaxation of 5% on the aggregate ofmarks obtained will be givenfor non-medical and Ph.D courses in respect of SC A ST 
candidates. 

C GUIDELINES: 

in respect of Non-Medical Courses, candidate s who have appeared for the qualifying examinations and are awaiting results, 
many also apply. However, such candidates will be eligible to appear in the final interview only if they produce the proof 
of having passed the e xaminati on in writing issues by the University as on the date of interview. In respect of Medical 
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Courses, the caKfidates should have completed one year internship andregntratwn with State Medical Council qo or before 
26.07.1998. 

D. EMOLUMENTS s 

Candidates admitted to Medical Courses will be paid as par the Residency Scheme, i.e., they will be paid total emoluments of 
Rs. 12,648/- per month in the first year and Rs. 13,077/- per month in the second year and Rs. 13406/- in the third year. This 
will be inclusive of all admissible allowances. 

Candidates with PG Degree (MD/MS) admitted to the 3 years course in DM Neurology/M.Ch. Neurosurgery will be considered 
for the post of Senior Resident, subject to the availability of vacancies. 

Candidates admitted to other M.Phil Courses will be paid total emoluments of Rs. 3915/- per month in the first year and 
Rs. 4060/- in toe second yean Tins will be inclusive of all admissible allowances. 

Candidates admitted to Ph.D courses (Only under 1 a & b) will be paid emoluments of Rs. 4205/- per month in the first year and 
Rs. 4815/- pci month in die second and third year. This will be inclusive of all admissible allowances. 

Candidates admitted to M. Sc. in Psychiatric Nursing Course will be paid Rs. 650/- as stipend per month during die period of the 
course, with the exception of the candidates who are on deputation/diawing pay and allowances from their employers. 

Foreign Nationals and Deputed candidates, from State Govt/Govt, of India, for courses are not eligible for any stipendaiy 
benefits. The fixed fee structure for Foreign Nationals will be in Dollars and for deputed candidates in Indian Rupees. 

RESERVATION OF SEATS: 

1. Reservations are provided for SC/ST candidates as per Government of India directions, i.e., 22.5% (15% for SC and 7.5% for 
ST) of die total Post Graduate Medical and Non-Medical courses (except DM in Neurology and M.Ch. in Neurosurgery). 

2. 5% of the total of Post-graduate Medical seats (except DM in Neurology and M.Ch in Neurosurgery) are reserved for Medical 
Graduates who are working under the Family Welfare Programme in the rural areas having less than 5000 population for more 
than 2 years subject to submission of certificate from the Thhsildar. 

3. Six seats in Diploma in Psychiatry and three seats in M.Phil in Clinical Psychology are reserved for domiciles of Karnataka 
State. 

Note: To claim that the candidates are residents/domiciles of Karnataka State origin, they have to produce certificate from the 
Tahsildar to the effect that he/she or his/her parent/father/mother has been a resident of Karnataka State for a period of 10 years 
or has owned or possessed landed pr op e rty or house in Karnataka State. 

Preference will be given to candidates deputed by Central/State Governments. 

INSTRUCTIONS: 

1. Prescribed application forms can be had from the Director, NIMHANS on request by mentioning the course and by enclosing 
a Demand Draft/Indian Postal Order of the value of Rs. 250/- (non-refundable) drawn in favour of Director, NIMHANS, 
Bangalore-560 029, along with a self addressed stamped envelope (25 cm x 18 cm) of Rs. 15.00. 

2. Candidates may apply for more than one course provided they are eligible. 

3. Applications, complete in all respects, should be sent to the Director, NIMHANS, P.B. No. 2900, Bangalore-560 029. 

4. Last date for issue of applications — 

(i) through post 10th June 

(ii) in person 19th June 

5. Last date for receipt of filled-in applications is 2206.1999. 

6. Written test will be held in respect of each course separately in Bangalore on Sunday the 25th of July 1999. 

7. Commencement of Courses : 1st September 

i) Last date for admission : 7th September 

ii) With prim request : 15th September 


Dr. M. Gourte Devi 
DIRECTOR/VICE-CHANCELLOR 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 
AND NEURO SCIENCES 
(DEEMED UNIVERSITY) 

BANGALORE-560 029 

NIMH t ACA-B:DPN-DNN-MJS«ADMN:1999-2000 

ADMISSION NOTICE 

Applications, on prescribed forms from eligible candidafrVcinpkiyees, ate invited for admission to the following coutaea for the 
Academic Year 1999-2000, commencing from 1st September, 1999, 

A. DIPLOMA COURSES IN NURSING 

1. Diploma in Psychiatric Nursing (DPN) —30 Seats 

2. Diploma in Neurological and Neurosurgical Nursing (DNN) —06 Seats 

(Two seats are reserved for Military Nursing Officers) 

Separate application forms should be obtained and submitted for each course. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR ADMISSION 

i) Should possess ‘A’ Grade Certificate in General Nursing, recognised by Indian Nursing Council. 

ii) Should be a registered nurse in the Suae Nursing Council, with TWO years experience. 

GUIDELINES: 

Private candidate admitted to die above nursing course will be paid a stipend of Rs. '520/- per month. The candidates who are on 
deputation will not be paid any stipend. 

DURATION: One year from 1st September 1999. 


15% of seats are reserved for SC, 7.5% of seats are reserved for ST. 

B. COURSE IN NEUROPHYSIOLOGY TECHNOLOGY: 

Diploma in Clinical Neurophysiology Technology (DCNT) 

DURATION: One year. 

Number of Seats —4 Nos. 

Preference will be given to deputed candidates from State/Central Govt/Pubtic Undertaking/Private Institutions. 
ELIGIBILITY FOR ADMISSION: 

Minimum Qualification : BSc. with Physics/Electromcs/Coiiiptiter Sciences with minimum n class In the qualifying 

examination 

OR 

Diploma in Heclrfmic^ef^tMiy in<tfruwwmfeiHnfi 

OR 

Diploma in Computers (approved by Board of Technical Education) 

OR 

FUC with 3 years ex p e rience as ran Ibdmidaa 

STIPEND: C a n d idate a d mi tted to die course will he paid a stipend of Rs. 7.W- per month Deputcdfepcoscred candidate*, 
who draw salary of pay and allowances from their employen/sponsorere, sit not entitled for stipend from this hutrttte. 
GUI DELINES t 

1. Prescribed application can be had from the Director; NIMHANS by endosmg an Indian Postal Order of value of Rs. 10CV- 
drawtTin favour of die Director, NIMHANS, Bangalore, along with a self addressed stamped envelope (26 cm x 10 cm) of 
Rs. 15.00. 

2. App li cati ons completed in all respect! should he sent to the Dhedm; National Institute pf Mental Health ad NflITO Sciences, 
P.B. No. 2900, Bangalore-560 029. 

3. Last date for issue of application — 

(i) through post 10th June 

(ii) in person 19th June 

4. Last date for receipt of filled-in application is 2X6.1999. 

5. Commacement of Courses 1st September 

i) Last date for admission : 7th September 

ii) With prior request : 15th September 

DnM.Go«rfeDevi 
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BABASAHEB BHIMRAO AMBEDKAR 

UNIVERSITY 

(A CENTRAL UNIVERSITY) 

VTOYA VIHAR, RAE BARELI ROAD, LUCKNOW-226 025 
Opportunities for pursuing Higher Studies in modern and innovative disciplines 

ADMISSION NOTICE 1999-2000 

Applications are invited from eligible candidates for appearing in entrance test for admission to the following full-time 
programmes of the University, to be conducted on June 13,1999 at Lucknow: 

SCHOOL/CENTRE 

COURSE 

DURATION 

AND NO. OF 

SEATS 

ELIGIBILITY FOR 

ENTRANCE TEST 

1. School for 

NLPhU. 

lVa years. 

Postgraduate in Economics with 

Ambedkar Studies 

(Economics) 

20 (10 reserved 

55% Marks (50% Marks for SC/ST 



for SC/ST) 

candidates) 


MJPhIL 

l l /2 years, 

Postgraduate in History with 55% 


(History) 

20 (10 reserved 

marks (50% Marks for SC/ST 



for SC/ST) 

candidates) 

2. School for 

M.Sc. 

2 years, 

Graduates of all faculties including 

Information 

(Information 

20 (10 reserved 

engineering and medicine with 45% 

Science and 

Science) 

for SC/ST) 

Marks (36% Marks for SC/ST) 

Technology 




3. School for 

MJSc. 

2 years, 

B.Sc. (Agriculture/Biology/Life 

Environmental 

(Environmental 

20 (10 reserved 

Sciences) with 45% marks (36% 

Sciences 

Sciences) 

for SC/ST) 

Marks for SC/ST) 

4. Centre for Rural 

Postgraduate 

1 year, 

B.Sc. (Agriculture/Biology/Life 

Technology 

Diploma 

20 (10 reserved 

Sciences) with 45% Marks (36% 


(Horticulture) 

for SC/ST) 

Marks for SC/ST) 


Postgraduate 

1 year. 

B.Sc. (Agriculture/Biology/Life 


Diploma 

20 (10 reserved 

Sciences/Sericulture) with 45% 


(Sericulture) 

for SCOT) 

Marks (36% MarkB for SC/ST) 

S. Centre for 

Postgraduate 

13W, 

Graduates of all faculties with 45% 

Vocational Studies 

Diploma 

20 (10 reserved 

Marks and Science and Mathematics 


(Computer 

for SC/ST) 

at 10f2 level (36% Marks for 


Software 


SC/ST) 


Applications) 



6. Centre for Human 

Postgraduate 

1 year. 

Graduates of Law faculty with 45% 

Rights 

Diploma 

20 (10 reserved 

Marks (36% Marks for SCOT) 


(Human Rights) 

for SCOT) 
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How to Apply: 

The handbook containing application form for Entrance Test can be obtained from die Office of the Registrar, 
Babasaheb Bhlmrao Ambedkar University, VIdya Vlhar, Rae Bareli Road, Lucknow-226 025 on payment 
of Rs. 200/- (Rs. 50/- for SC/ST candidates) at the counter of the University or by remitting crossed Demand 
Draft of same amount payable at Lucknow and drawn in favour of the Finance Officer, Babasaheb Bhimrao 
Am b e d kar University, Lucknow alongwith a self-addressed stamped envelope (Rs. 20I-) of size not less than 
9"xl2". Payment in any other form will not be accepted. Last date for receipt of application form complete In 
all respects Is May 15, 1999, Candidates can apply for more than one programmes by filling up separate 
application form for each programme. 

Note: 

1. Candidates due to appear in 1999 at the final year examination of the graduate/postgraduate degree prescribed 
for admission may also appear in the entrance test but their admission would be provisional and subject to 
their fulfilling the eligibility criteria (as mentioned in the handbook). 

2. The number of seats in a given course may vary at the discretion of the University. 

3. During 1999-2000, limited rooms in hostel may be available. 

4. While the University shall ensure timely despatch of application forms soon after the receipt of the requests 
from candidates, it will not be responsible for any postal delay. 

5. Incomplete applications and those received on photocopies of the application form will not be entertained. 

REGISTRAR 



NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
(NITTE) 


MANAGEMENT TEACHING TECHNIQUES 
(FDP) for Management Men) 
at NTHE, Mumbai 21-25 June. 1999 


Nfl iliis offering one week. Residential Tlaming Programme 
oo “Management Teaching Techniques” for teachers of 
General Management, OB aid Human Resource Management 
areas. Tbe Programme is designed to enable the participants 
to develop specific skills m adapting a variety of pedagogics 
viz, Business games, emulation exercises, role plays etc. in 
teaching the courses. 

The progr amm e fee is Rs. 7,000/-, to cover tuition, course 
materials, lodging and boarding and other institutional 
amenities. 

Interested teachers who would like to enrol for the programme 
may send their personal details, courses teaching/taught, 
alongwith a D/D for Rs. 7,600/- drawn in favour of NIT1E, 
MumhaihUestby 7th June, 1999. 


Natknmi Institute of Indtrtal fngiTrring (MTIE) 


TAWRUim Fax Na (122)8573251 


l©J IGNOU 

'‘'■‘"""'iNiMKA GAM UII NATIONAL t'IM.N 1 MYKKSIA 

M.iidan Gam', New Otf'i llOGbtf 


Please refer our advertisement published | 
in this magazine on 12.04.1999 regarding 
the admissions to Certificate in Primary 
Teaching (CPT) of Diploma in Primary 
Education (DPE) in West Bengal, Sikkim | 
and North Eastern States. 

Phase nots that: 

i) The programme will not be on offer in 
West Begal till further announcement is 
made by the University. 

ii) As regards the Sikkim and North 
Eastern States, the admissions will be 

finalised only after the necessary 
approval is obtained from the NOTE. 
This will be intimated to ail applicants. 

iii) Last date for NE States /Sikkim is 
17 May 1999. 

Director (SR&E) 
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UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION, NEW DELHI 

RESULT OF THE UGC-NET TEST FOR JUNIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP (JRF) AND ELIGIBILITY FOR LECTURESHIP 
HELD ON 27.12.1998 

The candidates whose Roll Numbers are given below have qualified the UGC-NETTest subject to the fullfilment of eligibility 
conditions laid down for the test. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


DIOCESAN SOCIETY OF 
EDUCATION’S 

ROSARY COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE ft ARTS 

NAVEXJM, SALCETE, 
GOA-4937S7 

Applications are invited far die foliowing 
posts: 

]. Lecturer in Psychology — 1 Pent (Pull 
lime) 

2. Lecturer in Psychology — 1 Post (Poll 
lime) 

3. Lecturer in Computer Science — 1 Post 
(Pull Time) 

4. Lecturr in Computer Science (far B.C-A. 
(Cam) self financed Course)—1 Post (Rill 
lime) 

3. Lecturer in Accouastonunace—1 Post 
(Pull Time) 

6. Lecturer in Economics — 1 Post (Lecture 
basis) 

7. Lecturer in Konknni—1 Past (Rill lime) 

8. Lecturer in English—1 Post (Poll lime) 

9. Lecturer in Hindi — 1 Past (Lecture boas) 

10. Lecturer in Business Law — 1 Pont (Lec¬ 
ture basis) 

11. Lecturer in History—1 Post (Rill lime) 


b) M.E/M.lteclLmComputer Sdcnce or Elec- md other 


1. Master’s degree in therekvaiU subject with 
adeast 55% marks or its equivalent grade 


2. The candidates mast lave the Master’s de- 
gree as well as the Bachelor’s degree in the 
same subject far which he is being ap¬ 
pointed, unless he has passed the Post 


faculty scheme. 

3. Ca n didates should have cleared the Qigi- 

bilityTestiiTLectnrencomfaaedbyUGC 

CSDl or similar tests accredited by UGC. 
hi case candidates having passed the aid 
Eligibility list are not aviihdjk.cawfidates 
folfillmg other caatfitioaa would he coiBid- 
cred for apporntmeiit on parely temponry 


4. All other TeqUiranems prescribed fay UOC 
Goa University and Goa Government 


tetchmgfaaearcfafadusfcy. hi case candi¬ 
dates having paased GATE are not avail- 


GATE may be erwakfared for tn^oraty 


record. 

OR 

c) M.CA. or M.$c. in Computer Science or 
Electronics with 55% marks and good aca- 


d) M.S. Statistics or Mafliematics with 55% 
marks and good academic record with ex- 
Pombc to Coomaler Sdeoce. 


Scale cf Pay: 

— Hi. 2200-75-4800-100-4000 and other ad¬ 
missible allowances. Certified copies of 
statement of marks at aB public ejeamine- 


PIlD. or M.Phil and a regular student far 

g HAintin tt «nH pf*lg nAi«ttrp 


As prescribed by the Goa University, UGC, 
Director of Higher Education, Govt of Goa 


— Tilt right to fill qp the above mentioned poet 
is reserved 

— Applications akugwithattestod Xerox cop¬ 
ies of all certificates should reach the un- 
dcrogned wltfata 15 days from tte date of 
publication of the advertisement. 

faqJtm,Gn»439091 SECRETARY 



SHRI LAI BAHADUR SHASTRI 
RASHTRIYA SANSKRIT VIDYAPEETHA 

;■ D C. C'TH: ii UfT -V f ::r? ty) 

Kntwnna Sarai. Now Delhi-110016 


ADMISSION NOTICE: 1999-2000 

Applications on proscribed form ara invited for Shiksha-Shastri 
(B.Ed) course admission test. 

Eligibility: 

1 (a) Shaatri/B.A.(wlth Sanskrit as one of the'main eubjecta) or 
equivalent examination with minimum 45% marks in aggregate in 
10+2+3 pattern of Education. 

OR 

(b) Acharya/MA(Senakrit) wHh minimum 45% marks in aggregate. 

OR 

(c) Acharya 1st year/M.A.(Sanakrit), 1st yaar/Bridge Courea 
Examination of one year duration with minimum 45% marks In 
aggregate at Graduate level in 10+2+2 or 11+3 pattern of 
education. 

Note: Total study period (a), (b) ft (c) above should not be less than 
15 years. 

2. Must have studied atleast one school subject / language at 
Graduate leva! In addition to Sanskrit. 

Age : 20 years minimum on 27-00-1909. 

Relaxation: 

Relaxation of 5% marks in the marks obtained at Graduate leva! 
wlH be given to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled THbea and 
Hshdicapped f Blinds. 

The application forms and prospectus can be had from the office 
of the VUyapeetha from 03-05-1999 to 04-00-1999 on payment of 
Ra. 4iMn cash or by sending a crossed Demand Draft ©l Re Mb In 
favour of 'Registrar, Shrl Lai Bahadur Shastrl Raehtrtya Sanskrit 
Vldyapeetha, New Delhi-110010.“ 


In app lic at i o n lenae la04-00-1009. 

Applications received after last date shall not ba accepted. 

(for detailed Information, prospectus msy he seen.) 

tANSAR CHANO 

____REGISTRAR 
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CENTRE FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
-f IMAGING TECHNOLOGY (C-DIT) 

■■ THIRUVANANTHAPURAM-695 027, KERALA 

e-maO: cditcagiasmdOl.vsnLneUn 

(An Autonomous Research) Training and Video Production Centre under the 

Govt of Kerala) 

ADMISSION NOTIFICATION FOR THE POST GRADUATE DIPLOMA IN 
SCIENCE AND DEVELOPMENT COMMUNICATION (DSDC) 

Applications are invited from eligible candidates for admission to the cme-year, full time. Diploma in 
Science and Development Communication (DSDC) programme of the Centre. This is an intensive 
video production course in science and development communication. The DSDC programme will 
impart theoretical and practical skills in scripting, direction and video programme production. Essential 
skills in editing, videography, sound recording and computer graphics will also be provided as part of 
the training. 

Eligibility : A bachelor’s degree in any discipline with a minimum of 50% marks in aggregate (45% 
for SEBC candidates whose annual income is not above Rs. 42000/-). SC/ST candidates need obtain 
only a pass in the qualifying examination. Those awaiting results can also apply. Interested Teachers of 
universities/recognized schools and Government servants from concern departments who wish to join 
the course on deputation basis shall forward their application through proper channel. 

Seats: Total Seats—20. Six seats are earmarked for graduates in Natural Science and allied disciplines 
and two seats for women. Five seats are reserved for foreign nationals and wards of NRIs an a differentia] 
fee basis. SC/ST and SEBC candidates will be given reservation as per the existing rules of the 
Government of Kerala. 

Application forms and prospectus can be obtained from the Course Director, Communication Training 
Division, C-DIT, Chitranjali Studio Complex, Thiruvananthapuram-695 027, Kerala cm request 
accompanied by a crossed Indian Postal Order or Demand Draft for Rs. 25/- drawn in favour of “The 
Registrar, C-DIT’, payable at “Thiruvananthapuram”. Request by post should also be accompanied 
by a self-addressed and stamped (Rs. 6/-) envelope (26 cm x 11 cm). Im view of the request received 
from applicants the last date for receipt of duly filled application forms has been extended to 
May 31,1999. 

Entrance Test/Interview : The candidates are required to take an entrance examination on June 13, 
1999 to be held at Thiruvananthapuram and a few other centres like Chennai, * Bangalore and 
New Delhi Separate procedures for admission of foreign nationals and wards of NRIs will be 
followed. C-DIT reserves the tight to change or cancel any of the examination centre and/or date, if 
found necessary. 


Thiruvananthapuram 
April 4,1999 


REGISTRAR 
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Regd. No. R.N. 7180/63 


Postal Regd. Na DL-11106 



SCHOOL OF DISTANCE EDUCATION 

ANDHRA l \l\ I RNI I Y 
VIS \KIIAPM \ \M -5JIHHU (A.IM 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION NOTIFICATION, JUNE 1999 FOR LIBERALISED 
ADMISSION INTO BJL/B.C0M WITHOUT FORMAL ACADEMIC QUALIFICATIONS 

Applications are invited from the candidates residing in India for Entrance Examination for admission 
into 1st Year B.A/B.Com Degree Course for the academic year 1999-2000 through the School of 
Distance Education. 

No minimum qualification is required to appear for Examination except that Candidates should 
have completed 18 years of age by 1-7-1999. Candidates who pass the Entrance Examination 
are eligible for admission into 1st Year B.A./B.Com. Course in the School of Distance Education 
oniy. Applications will be Issued from 24th April 1999. Duly filled in applications should reach 
tills office on or before 12-5-1999. Applications received after the due date will be accepted on 
payment of penal fee at the following rates: 


Upto 18-5-1999.Rs. 10/- 


Upto 24-5-1999.Rs. 50/- 


Applications received after 24-5-1999 will not be accepted even with maximum penal fee. 


Date of B.A. and B.Com. Entrance Examination is 12-6-1999. 


Intending candidates may write to the undersigned by DESIGNATION for application form by 
sending Rs. 40/- by Demand Draft, drawn In favour of tho Director, School of Distance 
Education, Andhra University, Vlsakhapatnam along with one seif addressed envelope of 9” x 
6” size (without affixing stamps). The candidates may also remit cash at the Cash Counter in the 
School of Distance Education towards application form. Postal Orders and Cheques will not be 
accepted. Entrance Examination fee is Rs. 150/- 

The application forms are also available at the following places on payment of Rs. 40/- through 
Demand draff drawn In favour of the Director, School of Distance Education, Andhra 
University, Vlsakhapatnam - 530 003 : 

Study Centres : 1) Government College, Srikakutam, 2) M.R. College, Vizianagaram, 3) Mrs. 
A.V.N. College, Visakhapatnam, 4) Government College, Rajahmundry, 5) P.R. Govt. College, 
Kakinada 6} Sir C.R. Reddy College, Eiuru, 7) S.R.R. & C.V.fi. Govt College, Vijayawada, 8) A.C. 
College, Guntur, 9) D.N.R. College, Bhlmavaram, 10) C.S.R. Sarma College, Ongole, 11) Silver 
Jubilee College, Kumool,12) A.M.A.L College, Anakapalle, 13) R.S.R.K.R.R. CoNege, Bobbili, 
14) Noble College, MachiNpatnam, 15) V.S.R. & N.V.R. CoNege, Tenali, 16) Govt. Degree College, 
Narasannapeta, 17) S.G.S. College, Jaggayyapeta, 18) S.S. & N.College, Narasaraopeta, 19) 
S.K.B.R. College, Amalapuram, 20) V.R.S. & Y.R.N. College, Chirala, 21) Sri Sarvodaya College, 
NeHore, 22) B.V.K. College, Visakhapatnam, 23) Y.N. College, tiarsapur, 24) S.V.K.P. & Dr. K.S. 
Rajti Arts & Science College, Penugonda, 25) Progressive Degree College, Hyderabad, 26) Govt. 
Degree College, Narsipatnam, 27) Govt. Degree College, Tuni, 28) J.K.C. College, Guntur. 
29) Sri Venkateswara College, New Delhi, (Tel Na 6118536.) 

Work Centre: 1) Green Pasters School, C/o Acts institute, 15KM Hosur Road, Singasandra (PO) 
Bangalore -68. 

Visakhapatnam PROF. B. SATYAM 

Date: 15-04-99 Director (l/c) 

* 

Note : 1. The applicants should clearly mention whether they require Entrance Examination 
application for B.A. or B.Com. 
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